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Imported 
Dress Linens 
for Season 1917 be 


Fashion decrees Linen in White and colors for the 
smart Suits and Frocks this season. We have made 
unusual preparations to meet this demand, and 
complete assortments of weaves and colors are now 
in stock. 

At 75c yard—Yarn-dyed Linen (medium weight) in White 
and upwards of byes fashionable shades. 36 inches 
wide. 

At 95c yard—Our famous ‘“‘Non-Krush” Linen in White, 
Cream and a full assortment of the most-wanted shades. 36 
inches wide. 

At 95c yard—French Linen, 46 inches wide, in White, 
Black and a host of new and desirable shades. (Med 
weight). 

At $1.00 yard—Cossack ina a semi-rough Linen, re- 
sembling a Russian Crash, in White and a full line of new 
shades. 45 inches wide. 

At 85c yard—Crepe or Momie Linen, very desirable, White 
and colors. 46 inches wide. (Special value). 

Linen Eponge—A soft, semi-rough Linen in White and 
colors. 36; 45 and 54 inches, at $1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 yard. 
At 85c yard—Special attention is directed to a recent im- 
portation of Handkerchief Linen of a superior quality in a 
choice range of plain colors—Pink, Flesh, Rose, Sky, Copen, 
Old Blue, Maize, Nile, Reseda, Gray, Helio, Wistaria, Orange, 
Sand, Golden Brown, Navy, Black. 33 inches wide. 
Novelty Handkerchief Linens—Fine, sheer die 
soft finish, White grounds, showing a range of smart printed 
designs, such as Dots, Checks, Fancy Stripes, Stripe and Check 
combined.and several novelty effects. 36 inches wide at 95c 
yard. 

White Linens for Waists, ees or Suits; in all the 
various weights and weaves to meet all requirements. 


Samples of any of these lines, except bordered materials, mailed upon.request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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The Gothenburg System 


CANDINAVIAN experiments in a saloon managed 
by disinterested men—-the Gothenburg System— 


discussed by Mrs. Tilton, the charity worker who 
is “Turning Off the Spigot,”’ in 


The SURVEY Next Week 
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Have You This Book? 


The WordoftheTru 


The Divine Directions how to make || 
life happy here, and joyful forever. 
The final answer to every question ~, 
about Life and Destiny. e 


A simple arrangement, in immedi- © | 
ately intelligible order, of the whole =| 
Will of God as declared in the New || 
Testament; a concise statement of © q 
the whole Truth; the requirements ©! 
of Faith; the way of Salvation; the | 
conditions of Peace;—all presented 
in the easy, obvious original sense. — 
Ample notes. Every-day English 4} | 
No denominational bias. No “new = | 
religion.” Not any one’s opinion, 
but, What God has said. 


“Send a One Dollar bill with your address to ] 


The Truth Publishing Foundation - - Eufaula, Ala. 10) 


Today ? 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “‘Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 7 


the address, for each insertion. Address | 
sidv estes Department, The Survey, 112 East | 
9 St., New York City. : 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AN EXPERIENCED EDUCATOR and || 
trained psychologist with experience in 
social research desires employment in ad- 
visory capacity. Is past 70. No clerical 
work. Companionship and small salary 
wanted. Address 2467, Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY for state- — 
wide committee on feeblemindedness; to © 
assist both in office and in field work. Mod- 
erate salary. State experience. Address — 
2464 Survey. 


WANTED in a settlement house club, — 
director for senior girls’ club, Wednesday ~ 
evenings, and one for Friday evenings. Ad- — 
dress 2470’ Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Growth of a Creed | 
An anti-theistic pamphlet by 
ELIZABETH PATTEN, ENGLEWOOD, COLO. 
Price, prepaid, 5c 


— 


PROTESTANT COUPLE for light 
service in private house in exchange for 
attractive rooms, fuel and light. Refer- 
ences. Address 2469 Survey. 
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FOR THE HOME 


BUI LETINS:  <Five-Ceat Meals.” 10¢; Pee 0 
Values,” 10c; “Free-Hand Coo! 
* 10c; “The Up-To-Date “Home, sae Si Savin me 
cliancee’ "15e; “The Profession ‘ae 
udy, Domestic Science Courses, 
American School of Home Recker sis Tats 69th St.Chicago 
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The GIST of IT 


THE safe side of the Rio Grande is the 
side the American troopers are on. So Gen- 
eral Pershing and his men were followed 
home by a great cavalcade that might have 
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reminded Gibbon of the folk who followed | 


the Asiatic invaders into the Roman empire. 
Sanitation and relief were looked after by 
the Red Cross, and admissibility by the 
immigration authorities. The story of it by 
Mr. Gwin, secretary of the Associated Chari- 
ties at El Paso, who acted for the Red Cross 
and whose earlier article, Over the Bridge 
at the Border, will be recalled by readers 
of the Survey for July 8, 1916. Page 621. 


NEW YORK’S food riots are not hunger 
riots, but the final blow-up of the sorely 
tried patience and purses of the women in 
self-supporting families. When onions went 
out of reach it was the last straw for the 
East Side. Page 638. 


PRESIDENT WILSON has asked Congress 
to authorize him to employ ‘armed neutral- 
ity” in protecting American ships and lives. 
Page 642. 


JUST as it was feared, war talk at home 
has dried up American giving to foreign 
relief funds. Page 644. 


THE Fellowship of Reconciliation offers 
information as to opportunities for service 
to men of good will. Page 643. 


MEXICAN children in our border states 
are children apart as Negro children are 
in the South and various outlanders in other 
parts. Yet as neighbors of a California 
settlement house, they proved to have valu- 
able and endearing qualities. Mrs. King, 
the settlement headworker, is a California 
social worker, a student of labor problems 
at the University of Wisconsin and later 
an investigator of them, now a member of 
the new Mexican Cooperative Society in 
New York city. Page 624. 


KENTUCKY’S mountain folk with nary an 
abc have a fine courtesy and intelligence 
handed down from their pure “American” 
forbears. A sketch of them by Miss DeLong, 
the head of the settlement-school which is 
meeting their peculiar needs and which has 
a peculiar need of its own—a decent road to 
hook it to the wide world. Page 627. 


ENGLAND’S conscientious objectors sym- 
pathetically interpreted and some of them 
named by Professor Hannah, of Oberlin. 
Page 636. 4 


ANNOUNCEMENT last week of a new 
circus which is to travel entirely by motor 
will be good news to the health-insurance 
drummer. For in ten months he has tray- 
eled 22,000 miles and he loathes the sight 
of a Pullman, But his empty mileage books 
are evidence of the great popular interest 
in health insurance, for all of his trips have 
been upon invitation. The literature of the 
subject grows even faster than the price of 
the paper on which it is. printed. Two 
states have issued official reports and bills 
are before ten legislatures. The sweep of 
it described by Dr. Rubinow, physician, actu- 
ary, student of European social insurance 
and now the very active and itinerant secre- 
tary of the Health, Insurance Committee of 
the American Medical Association. Page 633. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 


125 East 27TH Street, New York City 


February 10, 1917. 


To MEN AND WoMEN oF Goop WiLL THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES: 


N this moment of national crisis it is in the heart of every true citizen to give his full measure of 
service to his country. The great Republic which we love is in its hour of trial. Its responsibility 
and need are calling for the highest loyalty of all. Yet there have been few moments in history 
when we could so little afford to render our country ill-considered service. What the United States 

now does may determine not simply its own course for a few years, but the future of nations, of 
whole peoples, of humanity for centuries. ‘The primary duty of each of us is a dispassionate endeavor 
to penetrate through the maze of political complications to those fundamental moral principles which 
alone can give national conduct a permanently constructive character. 


I 


HE immediate legal issue is the right of American citizens to pursue their legitimate business on 
the high seas freely in accordance with international law. This is, without doubt, important 
enough; yet beside the deeper moral issues it sinks into relative insignificance. The crucial fact in 
today’s world situation is not infraction of international rules, but contempt for humanity and ruth- 
less disregard of moral and spiritual principles. ‘These are the deeper wrongs which every man and 
woman who reverences human nature instinctively condemns. The task of the United States in this 
decisive hour is not chiefly to vindicate a legal right, but to uphold the principles by which men live. 
Moreover, no adequate moral judgment either upon the immediate crisis or upon the general 
position in Europe can be reached by reference only to the current standards of international ethics or 
political values. ‘The principles by which men live are universal and ultimate sanctions of truth and 
love. ‘These are for the most part ignored and denied in the ever prevailing conflict of national self- 
interest; yet it is only by reference to these principles, which constitute the only adequate basis of a 
stable world order, that the Christian is entitled to form the moral judgments by which his conduct 
is to be governed. 


II 


ERMANY’S new submarine policy has staggered the world. ‘To condone so great a wrong 

against mankind would be disloyal to every principle of humanity. ‘The impulse comes to leap 
to arms. If by this means right could be vindicated no offer of life could be too prodigal, no expend- 
iture of wealth too great. 

Yet it is not by war with Germany that the United States can champion the moral order of 
Christendom. ‘This moral order consists of moral and spiritual relationships between human beings, 
and these relationships, whether between a few persons or between nations, rest ultimately upon the 
characters of individuals. Wrong can be successfully opposed only by making men righteous. Not a 
nation defeated, but the nations won to righteousness is what the world needs. 

It is not simply that war with Germany would be a colossal expenditure of life and wealth—a 
diversion of national resources which would arrest social progress for untold years. But the tragedy of 
such a war, undertaken for the sake of human welfare, would be that after all the price paid, after all 
the loss of life, the blood-sweat and the anguish, after all the magnificent heroism and ‘self-sacrifice 
shown by many of its supporters, it would be found to have defeated its own ends. ‘That all the san- 
guinary conflicts of history have done no more to make the principles of righteousness effective is due 
to no strange miscarriage of fate. It is the natural consequence of the contradiction between the 
method of war and the principles of moral order. 

The method of war, instead of defending, inevitably shatters moral principles. In making the 
defeat of the enemy its supreme object it subordinates the moral law to military necessity. In its 
wholesale destruction of men by men, in engendering widespread hatred and distrust, it violates that 
reverence for personality which lies at the heart of the Christian religion. In demanding absolute 
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obedience to military authority and the surrender of the right to act according to conscience, it cuts 
at the very life root of moral being. However just a cause may be, the method of war is intrinsically 
and incurably evil and therefore self-defeating. 


III 


ING is the time for this nation to have courage to go forward in a better way. This is the hour 
for us to dare to make trial of the will to love as the effective power for the maintenance of the 
moral and spiritual order. Hitherto mankind has made feeble use of the inexhaustible resources of love 
and good will. We have regarded them as available in our families and among our friends, but not- 
withstanding Christ and the lesson of the Cross, we have little trusted them in social, industrial and 
international relations. “The moral progress of the world waits for us to make them effective in these 
spheres. The highest task that confronts us as a people, in the present situation, is to generate and set 
in operation between nations on a scale never before known the irresistible energies of love. The im- 
measurable needs of humanity plead with us to dare all risks in trying Christ’s method of serving the 
cause of mankind. 

The method of love does not mean that we are to condone the unrighteous acts of any nation, or 
that we are to live as if in a world of suspended moral values. It does not mean that we are to forget 
how to pass stern moral judgment on every kind of wrong. It does not exclude the use of preventive 
forces when these can be employed consistently with the sanctity of personality and the redemptive 
purpose of Christ. But it demands that we seek to combat wrong not by the annihilation of the 
wrongdoer, but by a sustained appeal to conscience. It requires that a new passion for righteousness 
must first of all lift us out of our own selfishness and self-complacency, and that in prayer and self- 
denying efforts we identify ourselves with the present sufferings of humanity. It calls for the exercise 
of daring and inventive faith for a vast increase of constructive service. It is the supreme task of over- 
coming evil with good. 


IV 


LL that can be said about the principle of overcoming evil with good will avail little unless we 

are able to make that principle effective in action. If international good will is to be more than 

an ideal for the future, adequate means for its expression in service must be discovered and employed. 

Work now in progress for aiding prisoners of war of all the warring countries and for mitigating the 

distress of destitute populations in Belgium, Poland and Armenia offers existing opportunities. Plans 

are under consideration for the extension and greater unification of undertakings to meet immediate 

needs and to prepare for the great work of reconstruction which awaits us at the close of the war. At 

this time of widespread suffering—immeasurably the most terrible that we have ever known—shall not 

the men and women of the United States augment many fold their gifts and efforts to meet the world’s 
need on a scale commensurate with national ability? 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation unites men and women who share the conviction that the 
principles of love and good will, as revealed by Christ, should be unswervingly applied as a transform- 
ing power in personal, social, industrial, national and international life. While the Fellowship is not 
itself an administrative organization, its Committee desires, particularly during these critical days, 
to do all in its power to extend the constructive application of these principles. It will gladly furnish 
information as to opportunities for practical work and agencies through which gifts and services 
may be made effective. It invites the cooperation of all and will welcome communications. Its state- 
ment of principles and information concerning its literature, methods of work or other particulars may 
be had on request. Inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, Edward W. Evans, 511 Otis Build- 
ing, 16th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


On behalf of the Fellowship Committee, 


GiLpert A. BEAVER WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS 
Heena S. DupLEy Davin R. Porter 
Epwarp W. Evans CHARLES J. RHOADS 
Haroitp A. Hatcu Norman M. THomas 
LoutsE HoLtmMaQulist M. Acnes WILson 
Rurus M. Jones L. HoLtitincswortH Woop 


Additional copies of this letter may be had from the Secretary on request 
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War Relief Needs Are Immeasurably Great a 
Are All the Time Growing 


What Is Your Church Doing? 


To THE Pastors AND CHRISTIAN PEOPLE OF AMERICA: 


ogres 


Pe ee 


With every new day of the great war the need for war relief increases, and with this need increases also the 
gation of the people of the Christian churches of America and the opportunity for an exhibition of Christian compassion 
equalled in the history of the Christian church. We may be distracted for the hour by the new international developme | 
which affect America so seriously, but the need on the other side does not stop for a moment. It grows hour by hour, ¢:| 
will continue to grow in volume and intensity as long as the war shall last, and at the close of the war it will be greas 
than ever. 


Are the churches of America doing their duty? Is your church doing its duty? Are you taking war relief offerii 
in some regular and adequate way? ‘The church, whether large or small, rich or poor, which in a systematic way is help: | 
to bind up the wounds of the men and women ane little children in ifurape and western Asia is surely, in these times of 7 
paralleled distress, exhibiting a religion which is pure and undefiled. 


America has given 50 cents per capita out of its total estimated wealth of nearly 200 billion dollars for war relief. 1 
total amount given in this country is believed not to exceed 50 million dollars, and yet it is estimated that it would requi | 
90 million dollars to equip merely the needed hospital beds in one country! The Commission for Belgian Relief, for examp | 
has spent over 300 million dollars, yet of this vast sum America has contributed only nine million dollars. Mr. Hoover a § 
others have said that the profits oe purchases for Belgian relief in this country are several times that amount. 


WAR RELIEF DISTRIBUTION CHANNELS ALL OPEN 


Reports from representative war relief organizations are to the effect that recent international developments are m §) 
interfering with the distribution of funds. In most cases money is sent, and this is transmitted either by cable or wireless. | 


REPRESENTATIVE WAR RELIEF ORGANIZATIONS 


American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief 


Treasurer, Charles R. Crane, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Work not affected in the least. Most of the aid is financial and 
sent by cable. Funds sent uninterruptedly to Armenians and Syrians inside and outside of Turkey. 
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American Red Cross 
Hon. John Skelton Williams, Treasurer, Washington, D. C. Work proceeding as usual in nearly all the warring countries. 


B. F, B. Permanent Blind Relief War Fund 


Treasurer, Frank A. Vanderlip, 590 Fifth Avenue, New York. No slackening in our work and no noticeable diminution in gifts 
received. Send funds, chiefly to France, for assistance of men blinded in the war. 


Commission for Relief in Belgium 


Treasurer, Alexander J. Hemphill, 120 Broadway, New York. Work expected to go on with little interruption. This confirmed 
by latest cables. No anticipated slackening in efforts for gifts of supplies and funds. 


Fund for Starving Children 


Treasurer, Frederick Lynch, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. No difficulty in sending funds to hungry and starving children in 
Belgium, Poland, Armenia and other countries. Work will go on regardless of future international developments. 


Joint Distribution Committee, consisting of American Jewish Relief Committee, Central Relief Committee and People’s Relief 
Committee. 
Treasurer, Felix M. Warburg, 174 Second Avenue, New York. The work of collection and distribution continuing uninterruptedly. 


Polish Victims’ Relief Fund 


Treasurer, Frank A. Vanderlip, Aeolian Bldg., New York. All gifts are in the form of money. This is sent via Switzerland. 
Advices are that there is no change in the situation. 


Serbian Relief Committee of America 
Treasurer, Murray H. Coggeshall, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Gifts fluctuating more than usual, but work is uninterrupted and 


all distribution channels are open. 
American Huguenot Committee 

Treasurer, Edmond E, Robert, 105 East 22nd Street, New York. Our need is growing, but otherwise no change. No question about 
funds reaching destination safely. 


Union Nationale des Eglises Reformées Evangeliques de France 
Treasurer, Alfred R. Kimball, 105 East 22nd Street, New York. No risk whatever in sending funds. 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, constituted by 30 Protestant denominations, is under obl: 
gation to assist in stimulating the churches of America to generous participation in the greatest work of charity the world hau| 
ever seen. | 


The organizations named have requested the Federal Council to convey this information. They are doing their wor!) 
efficiently and well. In most cases funds for administrative expense are secured from independent sources. “There are, o 
course, other equally worthy relief organizations. We urge that your church and Sunday School take regular offerings fo 
war relief. Full information may be secured by writing to Rev. E. W. Rankin, Assistant Secrétary, whose time is given t»| 


this Christian service. 
The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


FRANK MASON NORTH, President 
105 East 22d Street, New York CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, General Secretary. 
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ENERAL PERSHING’S advance guard, almost 
2,800 refugees, reached the border near Columbus, 
New Mexico, a day in advance of the American 
troops. What a spectacle they presented as they 

lowly approached the gateway to America! First a wavering 

peck, barely perceptible across the mesquite lands, passed 
through and settled to rest on the sand plains a mile from Co- 

lumbus. There were in this strange caravan 1,435 men, 623 

\vomen and 691 children. The Mexicans composed the lar- 

vest number, 2,030; 522 were Chinese and 197 were Ameri- 

can. Of the 691 children 523 were dark little barefooted 

Mexicans. Like the refugees of other lands, they did not 
come alone, but brought along all they owned except their 
houses and lands. Without exception, every family or group 
had a wagon filled up and piled high with furniture, rolls of 
bedding, food, grain, cooking utensils and coops of chickens. 
Horses, mules, burros, cows and men on foot filled the road. 

It must have been not unlike the wanderings of those early 
ancestors of the Mexicans, the Toltecs, the Chichimecs and 
the Aztecs, whose pilgrimages generally took them southward 
instead of northward. Yet, in many aspects, this exodus fur- 
nishes a striking example of the advance made from those early 
days of tribal wanderings. The household goods and domesti- 
cated animals which followed each outfit; the dress and gentle, 
unwarlike manners of these people from a land of bloodshed 
and war suggests a much higher civilization, although the 
manner in which they camped, the facility with which ‘they 
built campfires and cooked their meal of tortillos and their 
ever-present frijoles must have borne a strong resemblance 
to the evening firesides of their Toltec ancestry. 

The border immigration officials were prepared for the 
refugees days before they arrived. A plot of level land about 
ten acres in extent midway between Columbus and the border 
line had been staked off into streets and lots, each street. with 
a letter and each lot with a number. One lot twelve and a 
half by forty feet was given to each family or family group. 

Refugees had first to pass the immigration officials, who 
were assisted by army officers, in order to receive a ‘“‘mani- 
festo;’ then a medical inspector examined them, vaccinated 
all and turned them over to another official, who directed them 
to their “lot.” This became, for a few days at least, their new 
home in America. 


Making Friends of Invaders 


Mexican Refugees in Advance of the Returning Troops 
By J. B. Gwin 


AMERICAN RED CROSS AT COLUMBUS 


Captain Doherty at first had charge of the camp for the 
army, but on the second day Major Parker was given full 
charge. The general plan agreed to by Inspector Burkshire, 
who directs all border immigration work, Major Parker and 
myself, representing the Red Cross society, was that every ef- 
fort should be made so to adjust individual conditions that the 
refugee camp should not become a permanent fixture. 

‘The Chinese present in a way the most difficult problem. 
‘They have the best tents and, generally, the most “gold,” but 
they cannot secure admission to this country except in bond, no 
matter what their financial resources. “Their lives are endan- 
gered if they return to Mexico, especially if they return to that 
part where Francisco Villa is in control. Legally, they, like 
the Mexicans, are neither in this country nor in Mexico. The 
refugee camp is a neutral zone and it depends entirely upon 
the immigration officials whether they remain there, return to 
their homes, or are sent to other parts of Mexico where Gen- 
eral Carranza is in power. ‘The Chinese consul-general from 
San Francisco is on his way here to assist in their disposal. 

The returning Americans, most of whom are Mormons, are 
an independent, healthy group of pioneer farmers. ‘They are 
leaving their farms and the results of years of toil and priva- 
tions very unwillingly and with no intention of remaining 
away longer than is necessary. for the preservation of their 
lives. They have large, well-kept horses and cattle. Most of 
them have sufficient money at least for all their present needs. 
None of them has asked for help of any kind and in a few 
days all will have left the camp for other points along the 
border. Some will rent farm lands along the Rio Grande; 
others will move into towns and cities and hire out as laborers 
and ranchers until they can return safely to their homes. : 

The Mexican refugees have surprised all beholders with 
their healthy condition, their quiet polite manners and espe- 
cially with their failure to appear as half-starved, poverty 
stricken people from a desolated land. Many were dirty, but 
it was mostly the dirt which had come from days of traveling 
across sand-swept prairies. “They probably represent the best 
element there is in Mexico today, the farmers and small busi- 
ness men who have taken no part in the wars. They have 
come from around Pierson, Casas Grandes, El Valle, Colonia 
Juarez and from as far south as Guerrero. 

It is an impressive sight at nightfall when the refugee camp- 
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fires begin to spring up one after another all over the camp site. 
Each fire lights up the faces of a most unusual and interesting 
group gathered in a complete circle about the blazing wood. 
American, Chinese and Mexicans are busy preparing or eating 
their meals in the shelter of wagons or tents which stand in 
the center of their lots. Everyone, even the children, is ex- 
tremely quiet and orderly. This may be due, of course, to 
the effects of the long and tiresome journey across the sands of 
northern Mexico. 

At this refugee camp there is one problem for the immigra- 
tion officials, another for the army, which was innocently re- 
sponsible for their migration, and finally, a problem for the 
American Red Cross. Immigration workers have to pass upon 
the admission of the refugees to this country and plan some 
care for them until they are allowed to enter. “They must, 
also, deport any who cannot finally be admitted. The army 
has assumed some responsibility by supplying wood to all and 
provisions consisting of pink beans, “‘frijoles,” corn and flour 
for making flat cakes, the tortillos, and feed for the animals. 
The first night the soldiers helped nine families and the second 
night the number had increased to forty. The army has also 
supplied two nurses and a physician, two hospital tents and 
medicine. ‘There has been very little sickness, however, dis- 
covered among the refugees; three cases of fever which were 
isolated because of the possibility of typhus and six confine- 
ment cases, all looked after by the nurse in the hospital tents. 
‘There has, therefore, been little necessity for Red Cross as- 
sistance yet and the only material aid has been to supply four 
dozen blankets on account of the extremely cold nights. 

The camp is growing smaller rapidly. Over fifty have left 
with their families to go on the “regancia” railroad work. 
Another forty have gone to the mines of New Mexico. A few 
have started overland with their wagons to Las Cruces, Dem- 
ing and El Paso. Nevertheless some still remain who can- 
not be admitted, either because they have no money, relatives 
to care for them, or work to go to. These, with the Chinese, 
will constitute the real difficulty. It will take several weeks 
and probably considerable expenditure by the Red Cross for 
food and perhaps for transportation, before the refugee camp 
becomes a bare sand spot stripped of everything, even the mes- 
quite, by the campers. 

All the poverty which exists among the Mexicans has not 
yet disclosed itself, for they are helping each other and hardly 
a dinner circle is limited to the members of one family but is 
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shared with neighbors and village acquaintances. Some villay } |, 
chiefs, whom they call Jefe Political, are supplying food 
such a large group that it must include the entire populatic 
of the village. 

It has been impossible to determine how many Mexice 
refugees found their way to Cuidad Juarez, across from Ff 
Paso, the border town which should attract many. Tho) | 
who have gone there have been lost among the resident pop) 
lation of Juarez. A few have crossed over into E] Paso, bi ; 
a stringent enforcement of the immigration laws and the ne 
regulations as regards the enforced bathing, “delousing” an}, 
fumigation of the clothing has no doubt relieved El Paso” i | 
the present, of a refugee problem. Most of the Mexicar| 
with property such as horses, wagons, cows or chickens, cam) 
overland to Columbus so that probably more are here than 1) 
all the’ other border towns together. 
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MEXICANS IN SEARCH OF PEACE ENTERING HOPEFULLY THE LAND OF THE GRINGO 


It has been an interesting sight to see the friendly relation- 
ship which exists between the returning soldiers and the refu- 
gees. “The soldier boys had become acquainted with many 
Mexicans while encamped down there. Other soldiers had 
helped the Mexicans on the way to the border, pulling their 
wagons out of ruts, repairing broken wheels and in several 
other ways showing kindly feeling. When the soldiers 
started for El Paso many of them visited their refugee 
friends and bid them “adios.” ‘The expressions of good will 
and appreciation on the part of the Mexicans indicated a most 
friendly spirit. 

I asked a lieutenant about this and he replied: “Oh, well; 
all hombres are not animals.” He reminded me of a house- 
keeper in El Paso who had two or three Mexican women at 
different times to do her washing. She had not been on the 
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border long and knew Mexicans only by hearsay. She said, 
“T have had such good women working for me; but then they 
are so different from other Mexicans!” 

This remarkable exodus of almost the entire population 
from a rather extensive area, leaving empty “casas” and de- 
serted villages to follow an “invading”? army to the land of 
the invaders, has given students of Mexican conditions an op- 
portunity to do some clear and constructive thinking about 
the future of that little-understood country. ‘The best and 
most stable people of Mexico have gone from their homes in 
order to preserve their lives, and what remains of their prop- 
erty, to enter the land of the “hated gringos.”’ “They have 
crossed over the border line apparently without fear and with- 
cut any indication of that hate and ill-feeling about which we 
have read so much. ‘They have come because this country was 
at peace and their country was at war; because they did not 
want to join any Mexican force, but desired only to till their 
farms and run their mills in peace. 

I was anxious to learn if some had not followed the Ameri- 
can troops north because they could not obtain the necessities 
of life in their home villages. But without exception all who 
were asked gave the same answer, “Villa!’’ ‘They are seeking 
protection from Villa and his bandits. 

Many refugees cannot read or write, and yet they can hardly 
be called ignorant. One man had a good flour mill and had 
built up a thriving trade among his neighbors. Another, ac- 
cording to the soldiers, had a “tienda” or store at El Valle 
which would do credit to an American community. Some had 
rich little farms, some were vegetable gardeners. Everyone 
who talks with the refugees must be impressed with the picture 
they give of their happy, prosperous lives before the present 
revolution began. It is they or others like them who will some 
day make Mexico a peaceful, happy country. 

But how shall these Mexican neighbors be given an oppor- 
tunity to express the gentleness, the industry and the tem- 
perance of their lives for the benefit of their country’s welfare? 
Can this opportunity come from the after-effects of a revolu- 
tion which must some day die from lack of material to feed 
upon, or can it come better from outside influences which need 
not cast a civilization like an ill-fitting mantle over Mexican 
shoulders, but might give the best elements in that country 
a chance to develop? The returning soldiers and the appear- 
ance of travel-stained, homeless strangers have again brought 
such questions to the fore. 


YOUNG AND OLD IN THE SETTLEMENT LEARNING ENGLISH 


ARMELITA GARCIA lived ina low wooden shack 
across the street from the schoolhouse where we 
both went to school. She was soft-voiced with the 
prettiest brown eyes and jet black hair. Her clothes 

were always a little ragged, and she spoke broken English. 
In one corner of the schoolhouse yard, where a sycamore tree 
stretched its big trunk across the open irrigating ditch follow- 
ing along the side of the road—here, within sound of the run- 
ning water and under the cool shade of the tree, we American 
children played with our dolls. But our favorite play spot was 
forbidden ground to Carmelita. We never asked her to join 
us, for she was a Mexican. But how wistfully she stood off 
at one side and watched us at our play! 

Instead of suffering in sullen silence with Carmelita and the 
other Mexican children, the De Soto children quickly flew 
into a rage at our insults. “They showed their strong Spanish 
heritage. I remember them, quick and proud, lighter com- 
plexioned, with long Spanish faces, in sharp contrast to Car- 
melita’s round dark face. It never occurred to me then that 
we Americans were the real interlopers in that small, new 
southern California town; that the families of the Yorbas, 
the De Sotos, Carillos and Figueroas had been there for gen- 
erations before our coming. 

When we came they were mere hewers of wood and drawers 
of water in our eyes, and they were welcomed as low-paid 
manual workers in that fruit-growing region. As a child, I 
was never taught to fear or hate the “‘dirty’’ Mexicans, only 
to despise them. 

They lived, for the most part, in shacks decorated with long 
strings of red peppers drying in the sun. Large castor-bean 
shrubs hedged them about, and each had its little garden of 
flowers and vegetables. On moonlight nights one rarely 
passed by without hearing the soft tones of La Paloma from 
a guitar or a violin, and sometimes laughter and gay Spanish 
words, coming from the shadows under the pepper trees. 

Other families of Mexicans liked the open starlight better 
than shack or garden. ‘They traveled in groups and camped 
about the country wherever work was to be found. They 
slept, worked and cooked in the open or under rude shelters 


of boughs or gunny sacks. Men, women and children worked. 


together. And how vivid in my memory are the women at 
work in the peanut fields, clad in gay colors of red and yellow 
with a black shawl, worn mantilla fashion over the head and 
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shoulders—and their fat brown babies close by, naked in t e 
sun. 4 

Yet, apparently, my elders could see none of their charm, 
“All Mexicans are a shiftless lot,” is a remark that I remem=)} 
ber. “They’d sit and strum a guitar all day rather than do}, 
an honest piece of work.” If anything was missing about the) } 
garden, my father always said, “Probably a Mexican stole it. =! 
If a Mexican was heard singing or talking loudly, people 
would say, “Oh, he’s been to the winery again.” - 

Such were the prejudices that I took away with me when I, 
left this small community to go to college—a community) }} 
which I believe still has these prejudices and is still, for the) 
most part, made up of thrifty pioneer American stock, which || 
had pushed in from the eastern and southern states in the | 
seventies. “The picture is made brighter in my own mind by 
a remembrance of the gay colors, music and light-heartedness 
of my Mexican neighbors and Carmelita’s pretty, sensitive 
face. 

And it is these latter impressions which have been strength- | 
ened by a year and a half spent living again among the Mex- | 
ican people, this time as head resident of the first social settle- | 
ment in San Diego, a city of 80,000 inhabitants, located not ~ 
far from the border in southern California. = 

Our settlement was overrun with children out of school 
hours. While the babies played in the sand-pile in the back 
yard, their older brothers and sisters listened to stories, learned — 
folk dancing, made baskets and sewed in the house. Rosa, — 
with her long black braids, though attending school near by, © 
couldn’t speak a word of English. Neither could Felipe, © 
nicknamed “Jap,” because he looked like a Japanese. Both | 
were children of refugees from across the border and only a | 
few months in the city. Magdalena, on the other hand, had © 
been born in San Diego, as well as her parents before her. 

All the children were very deft with their hands. After 
sewing-class, one day, little Carmen, who wasn’t more than 
six years old, showed me with great pride a dress for small 
baby brother Juan, the seam of which she had sewed all by 
herself. Felipe made baskets so quickly, very rapidly invent- 
ing new shapes and combinations of colors. 

And yet the teachers of neighboring public schools com- 
plained that the Mexican children were impossible to teach. 
I went to the schools to watch their methods. And I found 
the Mexican child frequently undernourished and poorly 


lothed, placed in classes with quick-witted American children 
- Younger than they, when often they could not even speak or 
fi i nderstand English. On one occasion when a few Norwegian 
~ Jhildren entered school they were placed in a special class and 
’ Their teacher told me with great pride of the rapid progress 
hey made. However, I found no Mexican children learning 
F ‘nglish in special classes. ‘What was the use—just Mex- 
cans!” 

I do not believe anyone on the border can guess what a 
reneration of Mexican children might become were they prop- 
srly taught not only English and the three Rs, but also skilled 
»and work, offering a real opportunity to earn a decent living. 
Classes of English, organized in the settlement, were eagerly 


and girls. One member was the son of a doctor who had 
‘received his medical education in Paris. Another, who had 
been forced to do manual labor in San Diego to earn a living, 


“she said: “Sefiora, I must learn English for more money for 
my sister and her husband who is sick.’’ But her two friends, 
who were laundry workers, Amelia and Cruz, although they 
) couldn’t speak English, were not eager to learn. ‘They came 
to learn dressmaking, because they wanted pretty clothes. 
Each girl was slender and beautiful, always with a red rose or 
) a chrysanthemum coquettishly over one ear, holding a curl of 
7 her black hair. And with what fire they danced the charming 
steps of La Jota, an old folk dance! 

The house was thrown open and thronged with dancers on 
Thursday nights. Especially did the young men come in 
crowds. ‘The only real leader among them I soon found was 
Thomas Alvarado. His great grandfather had been a gov- 
ernor of California while the country was still a part of 
Mexico, and Tom supported himself and his mother by taking 
contracts for picking grapes at El Cajon, or lemons in Paradise 
Valley. He proved invaluable in managing our dances, making 
| up for us lists of young men and women and writing out in 
Spanish politely worded invitations each week. 

In spite of this care, the young women were so reluctant to 
go to a dance in a house unknown to them that it was a year 
before they really came in any numbers, and then generally 
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accompanied by their mothers or fathers or leading by the 
hand a small brother as their protector. 

Both the girls and boys had such grace and charm of man- 
ner! The young men who danced with me on Thursday nights 
were hard to recognize as common laborers working on the 
street-car tracks during the day. “These Mexicans, who were 
only sullen, slow-moving, dirty “greasers” under the eye of the 
cursing Gringo boss, had something of the courtly manners 
of old Spain in the dance-hall. 

Our music was furnished by a stringed orchestra among 
the young fellows who played by ear, haunting, old-fashioned 
tunes and queer, fiery Spanish airs. Occasionally Alvarado 
sat down at the piano and led off with a song, the whole com- 
pany joining in. La Paloma and Golondrina were the 
favorites. 

Guadalupe, seventeen years old, was one of the prettiest 
sefioritas who danced La Jota. When I went to call, I found 
that she was the mother of the tiny baby who was sick in their 
house. I asked about the father and expressed my surprise that 
she was married, She told me a story which evidently was 
not true. About two weeks later Guadalupe called on me and 
said: “Sefiora, I do not wish to live a lie with you.” ‘Then 
followed her real story. She had been married to a young 
Mexican lieutenant who had been killed two years before. 
The father of her baby was a young German, who had be- 
friended, or pretended to befriend, the family on their way 
out of Mexico. He had said he would follow them to the 
United States, but had never appeared. Her father was a 
shopkeeper in Mazatlan and wished to send them money to 
return. She, however, was sure that if her lover knew where 
they were he would come and help them. She wished 
me to be godmother to the baby and to name him for 
his father. 

Another trusting and faithful woman among my Mexican 
friends was Maria, who came to do my housework. Maria 
was middle-aged, with such a kind, fine face. Later I found 
that she was married to a white man, an American, then a 
cripple in the County Hospital. She had remained loyal to 
him, visiting him at least once each week with presents of 
clothing and fruit. She had never been to school and still 
struggled to read and write even Spanish. She was too proud 
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to tell me this, and I only learned it after months of effort in 
trying, with little success, to teach her English. 

When Maria first came to us I instructed her in the use 
of a patent water-heater and gave her free access to a bath- 
room. I suggested that when she was tired and an attack of 
asthma threatened that a warm bath would be beneficial. 
After that I was scarcely able to keep Maria out of the bath- 
room, where she bathed and washed her long black hair at 
every possible opportunity. Maria remained with me for more 
than a year, and then she left to support herself by sewing. 
No one could have been more loyal or more honest in every 
detail than was she. Nor her successor, Isabel, another mid- 
dle-aged woman. 

Maria was of large build, slow in her movements and mind. 
Isabel, on the other hand, was small and wiry and sw alert and 
quick that all the housework was finished in the morning, and 
she made pretty clothes for her young daughter in the after- 
noon. Isabel was the daughter of a small ranch-owner near 
the border and had had some education. I found her one 
afternoon with a worn paper copy of Don Quixote in Spanish. 
I have never lived with anyone more thoughtful or devoted 
than these women. Maria had a way, when she knew I 
was excessively busy or tired, of following me _ with, 
“Sefiora,. te, te,’ and insisting on my drinking her cup of 
hot tea. ; 

One day I opened the door for a. little wrinkled Mexican 
woman, dressed in the usual black with a black cashmere shawl 
over her head, who inquired politely for the ‘“American lady 
who belonged to the Mexicans.” She lived miles away, but 
she had found her way to our house because an American who 
took an interest in Mexicans had evidently awakened com- 
ment and wonder in the Mexican quarter. 

Like these women, I found all Mexicans warm in friend- 
ship, brave and courageous. “They are generous, hospitable 
and devoted to their families and children. If a friend, a 
relative or a neighbor is in need they will share to their last 
crust. ‘This trait has, indeed, been a perplexing problem to 
relief-giving societies in San Diego, for the needy Mexican 
family when given groceries is very likely to share at once 
with poor neighbors without regard to their own needs. I 
have known families who were fortunate enough to have one 
or two members working, to take in and care for a whole 
family for weeks until work and a pla¢e to live could be found 
for them. 

Family life is almost patriarchal. The wife devotes herself 
to her home and her large family and rarely goes out without 
her husband and babies. The whole family goes abroad to- 
gether. The reverence of Mexican children for their parents 
and obedience to them is almost startling to one accustomed to 
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the rudeness and independence of American children in thei 
family life. 4 

Mexicans are affable and instinctively courteous and kindly,7 
My neighbors much preferred to tell me something that they 
knew would please me than to be exactly truthful if their plain 
speaking were disagreeable in the slightest way. Fluent in” 
speech, they love gesticulation and vivacity. It was very im) 
teresting to watch the young men of one of our clubs whe 
could hardly read or write yet who could talk fluently in| 
Spanish and with many a graceful gesture. 

The Mexican loves diversion, display—a “fiesta” or enter- 
tainment with ceremonies and social intercourse. He likes” 
beauty, gay colors and laughter. ‘The honesty and trust: 
worthiness of the average working-class Mexican in my experi- 
ence is based almost entirely on a feeling of personal loyal 
rather than on any generally accepted American standard of 
right living. Such loyalty is perhaps the most hopeful ground’ ’ 
work for future character development in the eyes of their 
American neighbors. A small groceryman of my acquaintance’ 
informed me that he had never lost money when he gave credit | 
to the Mexican working people in San Diego. | 

When there is no occasion for this personal loyalty, the - 
Mexican is bitter in hatred. He is supersensitive to insults > 
and slights, quick-tempered, proud and high-spirited. He lacks © 
a habit of sustained industry and a practical sense which © 
Americans cannot accept. And his “mafiana,” or faculty of . 
putting off until tomorrow, and his slowness of movement — 
are constant irritants. So, too, in American eyes, the looseness © 
of their marriage ties is an obstacle to their development. I~ 
remember how casually one day black-haired Julian, with a | 
typical Indian face, referred to “one of my fathers-in-law.” 
Yet this apparent indifference to legal marriage is confined 
chiefly to what is commonly termed the lowest class, numbers 
of which in Mexico are frequently too poor to pay for a church 
wedding, which they have been taught to ‘believe is the only 
binding ceremony. 

If some are addicted to petty thievery, which I did not 
find true in our own neighborhood, it is doubtless due to the 
fact that many of the poorest persons have come from haciendas 
where they were paid such low wages that they had to pick 
up what corn and beans they could lay hands upon to keep 
alive. ‘This, I was told, was more or less expected on these 
large estates, and who could blame them if such practices be- — 
came habitual? 

From what I learned of the life of my neighbors, I am 
convinced that many of the so-called bad characteristics of the — 
Mexicans are due to their living on estates with no incentive 
for labor, at the mercy of the landed proprietors. “This—and 
a total lack of education. 
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E people on the far side of Pine Mountain have 

been comparing the utterances of two friends. 

One of them wrote us, “You are the sentinels 

of the alphabet on the outposts of civilization” 

the other, one of us, our Burns of the mountains, remarked to 

a teacher from the North, “Bring us your northern culture, 
but leave us our civilization.” 

Here is the heart of the misunderstanding. ‘The outside 
world, hearing of the southern mountains as the home of 
feuds and the distilling place for moonshine, reading of boys 
and girls who have no knowledge of books, or of modern 
achievement, considers the Appalachians the frontier of civi- 
lization; while we who know intimately the life of the south- 
ern mountaineers long to preserve the old standards of courtesy 
and behavior, the dignity and simplicity of the hills. 

Too often the people of the mountains have been referred to 
by the ignorant as the poor whites of the South, or even as 
the mountain whites. ‘There is no excuse for the last phrase, 
for the mountains are not the home of the blacks. Likewise, 
the aspersion “poor whites” shows a complete ignorance of 
the ancestry of the mountain people and their early history. 
Perhaps there is really no class that should be called poor 
whites, except as the phrase is appropriate for those of us 
whose pocketbooks are perpetually thin. Students of social 
groups in the United States, however, apply it to the half- 
degenerate white folk of the southern lowlands, some of them 
undoubtedly descendants of the indentured classes, brought to 
this country in pre-revolutionary times. 

The mountain people, on the other hand, are in the main of 
sturdy Scotch, English, or Irish stock, whose ancestors came 
to this country after the revolution of 1740 in England and 
who are heirs to all the pride, self-respect, and independence 
of those early non-conformists. The love of the hills was 
born in them and is strong today in the hearts of their chil- 
dren, who, though they might find life in the lowlands easier, 
would pine away there for a “whiff of mountain a’r.”” An old 
lady left her home in the mountains for a level farm in Ohio 
and came back after a short year. Her friends expostulated 
with her: “Why did you come back here, where you have to 
hoe corn up above your head? Why, your farm ’most any 
time might slip off the hill down into the creek.” “Law sakes, 
honey,” she replied, “there warn’t nary a hill fer me to land 
my eyes up ag’inst.” 

In Kentucky, too, the rich red blood of the plain people 
is mingled with strains of aristocratic stock, for in the days 
when the settlers were coming through Cumberland Gap to 
seek their fortune in the blue grass country of Kentucky, 
_ members of certain notable families never followed the old wil- 

detness trail through the hills to its end, but stopped in those 
pleasant valleys among the Cumberlands. Thus immigrant 
from some far-off country and child of Virginia ancestry they 
have pushed far back into the heads of the hollows and peopled 
the Kentucky mountains with a superior stock that has known 
no foreign mixture for over a hundred years.. 
One finds no better proof of the fact: that blood will tell 
than in eastern Kentucky today. Poverty you find; lack of 
knowledge you find; conditions needing to be corrected; still, 
here are a people to bring hope to America. Here is the 
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virility of earlier times, wiriness and vigor that withstand 
even the enormous handicaps of hookworm which, in certain 
counties, afflicts two-thirds of the people; old-fashioned tradi- 
tions of behavior that we wish might be the heritage of all 
Americans. 

Kentucky has, it is true, a great deal of illiteracy. But it 
is the fatal fallacy of a public-schooled world that literacy is 
counted the earmark of civilization. “The keenest intelligence, 
the sweetest behavior, the most high-born distinction of manner 
are gifts of the gods to those who can neither read nor write. 
A dear friend once said: “We uns that cain’t read or write 
have a heap of time to think, and that’s the reason we know 
more than you all.” Few indeed attain the measure of gracious 
influence and bright wisdom of that philosopher. Her children 
rise up and call her blessed; she has stretched out her hands 
to the poor and reached*them forth to the needy. “These same 
hands have held the distaff, and as her family grew up they 
were all clothed from the fruit of her loom. No sound is 
sweeter to her today than the whir of her little flax-wheel. 
Once as she was trying to teach me to spin, she said in surprise 
at my clumsiness, “Hit’s quare, I cain’t reecollect the time 
when I warn’t about a wheel, and here you’re all growed up 
and don’t know how to spin.” A half-hour’s more observation of 
my bungling efforts brought forth this bit of sweet philosophy : 
“Well, I reckon things is about evened up in this world. 
You’ve been everywhar and seen everythin’, but I kin spin.” 

Literacy is not essential to high character or social charm. 
But readers of the Survey already know through Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart’s account of moonlight schools [see the Sur- 
vEY, January 8, 1916] that in the matter of illiteracy the 
mountain people are far more concerned than the outside 
public. One cannot read her stirring description of old men 
and women walking miles on moonlit nights in quest of these 
simple arts without comprehending the pride and ambition of 
a people so eager for a chance. 

A Chicago University professor, who visited the mountains 
in an unpropitious mid-summer season when fleas, gnats, jig- 
gers, thunderstorms, and excessive heat might have consti- 
tuted his chief recollection of a trying ten days, remarked to 
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me: “Not since I first went to Europe have I had so stimu- 
lating and inspiring an experience. I am longing for the 
time when I can come again.” 

This educator will never forget the fine bearing of his 
friends in the hills, their thoughtful hospitality and unfailing 
courtesy. He has first-hand knowledge of the keen observa- 
tion and shrewd judgment that make it possible for a moun- 
tain boy to compete in the world with a lad who has had 
every opportunity; and an explanation why, in so many Ken- 
tucky and Missouri towns, one finds the leading business 
man, or lawyer, or merchant a man from the hills. He under- 
stands the essential soundness of a race whose code of honor 
is that no man ever says an insulting word to a woman unless 
she ‘‘first throws the banter.” 

Just now the world of the Kentucky mountains is meeting 
an emergency, as capital builds railroads along the creeks and 
carries away the coal and timber that constitute the material 
resources of the eastern Cumberlands. The mountain man 
whose fore-parents have lived a hundred miles or more from 
any town on the map sells his farm usually at far less than its 
real worth and moves out from his eighteenth-century sur- 
roundings to the hurrying, unfamiliar twentieth century. 
Not understanding it (and who of us without a friendly in- 
terpreter could bridge two centuries), and unprepared for it, 
he often becomes the victim of it. Over a third of the people 
applying for aid at relief bureaus in Cincinnati during the 
winter of 1915-16 were from the mountains. ‘To this piti- 
able condition, through no fault of their own, had come the 
children of the proud poverty and simplicity of the hills. Such 
a loss of human possibilities is tragic. 

Meanwhile, for those who stay in the mountains the touch 
of the twentieth century is equally unfortunate. Chewing 
gum, slang, the sophisticated notion that people who work 
with their hands are not so fine as those who keep their hands 
clean and are always dressed up, the degradation of young girls 
in their contact with a different standard of virtue—these are 
the first gifts the railroad brings in with the opening up of the 
country. ‘The puzzling questions today are: How can the 
mountain people who go outside be prepared to make the 
noble contribution to life of which they are capable? How 
can those who remain live more richly and happily than their 


fathers and mothers who, as one man put it, have been too- 


bowed under? 
Anyone familiar with the difficulty of making rural schools 
a power even in the North, can appreciate the fact that in 
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the South, where common-school education is younger than 


the Civil War, the district schools are still unorganized and 7) 
undeveloped. Consider the vast stretches of country in eastern | 


Kentucky alone that would require very high-grade supervision 
—twelve thousand square miles of mountain land. 
lic schools are improving, but, just as private kindergarten and 


private trade schools did necessary work in cities before the | 


public institution, so the private school has led the way in 
the southern mountains. 


Moreover, these private schools have a wide vision of educa- | 
tion that they often try to suggest by calling themselves settle-— 
Among them the Pine Mountain Settlement © 


ment schools. 


School is one of the youngest. It was founded at the head 


waters of Greasy Creek, under the shadows of Pine Mountain, — 


The pub- | 


because a whole neighborhood begged for it and because one |, 


magnificent old man, William Creech, who had longed for it | 


for forty years, endowed it with all the land he owned. 


Mr. Creech had set up his children on farms of their own, | 


“There 


and why should he keep any himself, he reasoned. 
being a great deal of whiskey and wickedness in the country 
where my grandchildren must be raised, was a serious thing 
for me to study about,’ he wrote. And to make a better 


chance for those grandchildren and for unborn generations | 


was his greatest wish. 

When the day came that the Pine Mountain School was 
really begun, the old man said: “I don’t want hit to be a 
benefit just to this neighborhood, but to all of Kentucky; 
the whole United States, if they want it; the whole world if 
they can get any good out of it.” ‘Though agricultural ex- 


perts and trained foresters, Pratt graduates, “the people of | 
northern culture’ whom Burns spoke about, may do all they — 
can for the Pine Mountain Settlement School, they can never — 


put into it a deeper hope. 

The Pine Mountain Settlement School is a home school. 
That is, practically all the children who are learning in it 
live under its roofs. 


tots and strapping fellows, boys and girls together, as in a big 
family. 


Although the school ought in the next few years to in- | 
crease to twice its present size, it will do so only by building — 


more of these cottage homes. In them the children do all the 
work of the home. 


merely an addition to the regular school curriculum, but an 


NO ROAD AND NO 


DOCTOR FOR EIGHTEEN MILES 


“Roofs” it must be, for the school be-_ | 
lieves in a family type of life rather than an institutional. All 
the seventy children are grouped in different cottages, little | 


The training of the hand is therefore not 


sie te 
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integral part of every-day life. Boys and girls have regular 
duties to perform, necessary to the welfare of the family. So 
it Is that in this school the housekeeping, cooking, the care of 
the stock, and the gardening are not the work of paid serv- 
ants, but are the means whereby the children gain normal 
training and earn at the same time part of their expenses. 

Such a system develops in children a fine sense of responsi- 
bility and that understanding of the necessity for work which 
is at the bottom of both success and character. Watch a nine- 
year-old girl after breakfast tackling her job of making ten 
beds on a sleeping porch and sweeping and dusting before 
school begins. ‘They are well-made beds, too, with “hospital 
corners.” Not long ago a little girl with such a task was 
not feeling very well, and was told that she needn’t get up in 
the morning unless she felt much better. “Oh,” she said, 
“T’m aimin’ to be stirrin’ soon; hit’s Saturday and I wouldn’t 
trust nobody else to put clean sheets on the beds.” 

The home life of the cottage, too, is natural and spon- 
taneous. Indeed you would find it charming to sit before the fire 
of an evening with one of the tiniest in your lap, two or three 
more gathered about your knees begging for a story; another 
group sprawling on the floor with heads close together over a 
book, and still others singing away some old ballad of the 
mountains. In a quiet corner the older ones are playing 
checkers or reading King Arthur. Perhaps the oldest boy of 
all is holding a small child, for in the mountains seventeen- 
and eighteen-year-old boys do not feel obliged to conceal their 
affection for little children, if they still delight in “nussing”’ 
them. 

The entire scheme of education has been organized with a 
view to bettering and broadening children’s knowledge of 
how to perform work necessary to those who live in the 
country. At the same time the standard set is kept within 
reach of their own homes. For most of the boys and girls 
will live in the hills, and their training must be planned to fit 
them for happy, useful country life. So much for the school 
proper, which will in the next few years further extend its 
sphere of influence by cooperation with the district schools 
and by the establishment in one populous neighborhood, per- 
haps four miles away, of a little center where a trained nurse 
and a social worker will live. 

The importance of the work of a trained nurse may be gath- 
ered from the fact that this neighborhood is eighteen miles 
from the doctor. The field for obstetrics is covered only by 
midwives. In our county too the eradication of hookworm 
must be accomplished, for some 66 2-3 per cent of the pop- 
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ulation are infected. And not only must the people now in- 
fected be cured, but sanitary changes must be widespread in 
order to prevent a recurrence of the disease. Our own par- 
ticular pocket of the county has some 20 per cent of its popu- 
lation suffering from trachoma. By clinics and the establish- 
ment of a small hospital for study and cure, these conditions 
may be corrected. 

The Pine Mountain School, which is not yet four years old, 
has had to evolve from its vision of community service a scheme 
for the building of a road. It had to pay seventy cents a 
hundred pounds to get goods in from the railroad, although 
that railroad was as the crow flies just three miles away. 
And what could the neighbors do with their surplus apples, 
having no way of getting them to market, except turn the 
hogs into the orchards? Yet figures show that the state of 
Kentucky imports about three million dollars’ worth of fruit 
every year. 

The economic welfare of a large area depends on 
getting a road across Pine Mountain. Now road-building 
in eastern Kentucky is in its infancy. We have not yet ar- 
rived at the millennial state of Canada where a petition signed 
by ten citizens secures an indefinite amount of well-built road. 
The county is already doing its utmost to build fifty or 
sixty miles of road along the main creeks in the geographical 
center of the county. For many years to come it can do noth- 
ing for outlying. districts, yet several thousand people are 
penned up by a mountain a mile high. A good road will cost 
at least $50,000. Since the road will be a continuation of a 
highway linking three county seats, the state will pay for half 
the cost of its construction, though it can do so only in instal- 
ments at the rate of perhaps $1,200 a year. The school is 
undertaking to secure the $50,000 by July 1, so that the road 
can be built next summer. Half of this will go as the gift of 
America to the Kentucky mountains. The other half will 
reduce the school and the country’s cost of living and will be 
turned into endowment as it returns from the state. 

Kipling quoted a proverb in Puck of Pook’s Hill, “Rome’s 
race, Rome’s pace.’’ America needs the mountain civilization, 
but that can go no faster than the pace the roads make possible 
for it. The slow feet of oxen have drawn corn sleds, laden with 
the harvest, from the field to the barn; the slow feet of men 
have brought little cook stoves over a great mountain, and 
shoulders used to burdens have carried a sewing machine now 
and then for a mother whose hands were already full of 
tasks. Little trails wind through the laurel and the rhodo- 
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dendron. By these you may travel up the mountain on a_ school must devote all its energies to this road-building. In- 
mule’s back, but you must go down on your own two feet, lest deed, it sometimes seems to us that we began at the wrong end 
you risk a slide over the mule’s ears. Over just such a trail and should have made the road before the school! An old 
sick babies are carried to the doctor eighteen or twenty miles man in the mountains—a believer in broad highways, though 
away. A woman dying with cancer has been carried on a cot his means are narrow—-said: 
over one of them four times in search of the help she still “T’ll give ye somethin’ for the road. I allus have got a 
believes she may find. leetle chinkapin money in my pocket, and I ain’t no hog with 
This path is picturesque, even to the extent of an occasional hit nuther. T’ll give ye a nickel for the road!” Why lack 
rattlesnake “quarled” in the middle of it, but it sets a pace faith in great causes, because one’s means are small? After 
that is cruel to keep, for us on the far side of the mountain. all, the road can easily be built, if only people are not “hogs” - 
People of constructive imagination will understand why the with their “chinkapin money”! 


“YOU’VE BEEN EVERYWHAR’ AN’ SEEN EVER’ THIN’; BUT I CAN SPIN” 


QUESTION which as a professional campaigner 
for health insurance I am perhaps most frequently 
called upon to answer is: ‘What states have al- 
ready introduced this form of social insurance?” 

)Jnfortunately, I am still compelled to reply somewhat apolo- 
“eetically: “None as yet, but there surely will be some legis- 

ation in the near future.” ‘This, being a promise rather than 

in achievement, is not always satisfactory to the questioner. 

~ On the other hand, when some group representing a partic- 
ular interest attacks the entire structure of the system as un- 
American, paternalistic and what not, the temptation is great 

Wto insist that health insurance is. coming notwithstanding any 

vartisan objections. And such assurances are resented as a 

‘threat and are often very irritating to an antagonistic audience. 

What assurance can one give that the statement is neither 

‘promise nor a threat, but simply a scientific prophesy? The 

irresistible force with which the movement has grown and 

spread in ten European countries (in six of these within the 

M>rief period of 1909-13) may be convincing-to a few. The 

Fpeople at large, however, will insist upon evidence gathered 

nearer home, and the strongest body of evidence, in my opin- 

ion, may be found in comparisons with the history of the 
similar reform in the domain of industrial accidents, for ad- 
mittedly the movement to secure compulsory health insurance 
for wage-earners is a direct offspring of the compensation 
legislation of the last five or six years. Notwithstanding many 
evidences of dissatisfaction with employers’ liability settlement 


not begin in earnest until about 1908. ‘The first act of any 
importance was passed in New-York in 1910. Not, however, 
until 1913 did compensation legislation extend beyond two or 
three isolated states. By January 1, 1917, some thirty-four 
states had compensation laws in force and during the current 
year this list is almost sure to be further extended. 

The normal evolution of any movement in social legislation 
may be roughly outlined as follows: literary propaganda, lec- 
tures and meetings, voluntary committees, public commissions, 
drafting of bills, legislative proposals and finally legislative 
enactment. ' 

As indicated in my article on health insurance eight months 
ago [see the Survey for July 15, 1916], all of these stages, 
except the last, are going on simultaneously with great energy 
and enthusiasm. In fact, these various lines of activity are 
multiplying so rapidly that it is practically impossible to give 
an accurate review of them without making a painstaking in- 
vestigation throughout the country, the result of which would 
be altogether out of date by the time it was ready for pub- 
lication. 

Although I have no intention of injecting my personality 
into what should be an impartial statement of facts, it is 
difficult, in view of the rapid developments proceeding simul- 
taneously in so many different localities, to give at this time 
much more than my personal impressions. 

The last six months of 1916 I spent in the service of the 
Social Insurance Commission of California, a state in which 
there probably exists a stronger popular health insurance 
movement than in any other part of the country. Very 


for as much as twenty years, the compensation movement did~ 


20,000 Miles Over the Land 


A Survey of the Spreading Health Insurance Movement 
By I. M. Rubinow 


recently I have had even a better opportunity to observe the 
progress of the health insurance movement during a speaking 
tour through eight states—Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan and Illi- 
nois. Altogether within less than twelve months I was called 
upon to travel nearly 22,000 miles, addressed over 100 meet- 
ings with a combined audience of nearly 50,000, personally 
met thousands of people interested in the movement and, of 
course, talked and was spoken to with reference to little else 
besides this one subject. The impressions thus gained may 
be one-sided, but they are not easily discarded. 

The literary output on the subject of health insurance dur- 
ing the last year has been enormous and continues to grow 
very rapidly. When, in connection with the report of the 
California Social Insurance Commission, the preparation was 
undertaken of a complete American bibliography, it was almost 
impossible to find any references on health insurance over 
three or four years old, while during 1916 several hundred 
titles appeared. During the current year this output promises 
to be several times as large. Such a growing volume of 
material is extremely significant. A book may be largely the 
result of one man’s inner consciousness, but a literature of 
pamphlets and press articles is always a fair indication of 
popular .interest. Scarcely a day passes without bringing to 
my desk some pamphlet or some magazine article. And as to 
newspaper stories, the bills of the clipping bureaus for these 
threaten to become a serious financial burden. Perhaps I am 
particularly impressed by this literary current because of 


the very striking contrast with a serious difficulty I had some 


fourteen years ago in my efforts to place my first article on 
social insurance in an American publication. 

It is a rather curious fact that most of this literature as yet 
has appeared in specialized publications. American monthly 
magazines, which contributed so much to the spread of pro- 
paganda for workmen’s compensation, have had comparatively 
little to say ‘concerning health insurance. Perhaps that is an 
opportunity which they have accidentally overlooked. Per- 
haps it is only additional evidence that our fifteen-cent maga- 
zines have during the last five years changed from public 
forums to sources of public entertainment. However, recent 
information indicates that several of the popular magazines 
are planning to devote considerable space to the subject in 
the very near future. 

The symposium in the American Labor Legislation Review 
for June, 1916, is perhaps the most valuable and helpful col- 
lection of papers on health insurance as yet published in this 
country. Numerous studies have appeared in American medi- 
cal literature, particularly in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, and in the medical publications of those 
states where the movement is strongest, namely, Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, California and Wisconsin. 

Thus the issue of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
for February 15 contains three articles, two notes, three letters 
and one editorial on the subjects of health insurance and com- 
pensation, or a total of thirty-six columns out of sixty-eight. 

A special series of social insurance pamphlets has been under- 
taken by the American Medical Association and five pamphlets 
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in the series have already appeared, while two are in press 
and several others in preparation. 

Not all of these articles represent valuable contributions to 
the literature on the subject, but all of them do indicate a 
rapidly growing interest on the part of the medical profession 
in the possibilities of health insurance. Opinions are about 
equally balanced in favor of this program and opposing it. It 
is significant that a transition may be observed from a general 
discussion of underlying principles to a careful analysis of 
detailed provisions in different legislative proposals. 

Articles, both sympathetic and denunciatory, may also be 
found in industrial publications circulating among employers, 
as well as in labor papers. ‘Thus, for instance, the little 
Monitor, the official monthly publication of the Associated 
Manufacturers and Merchants of the State of New York, 
during the last year devoted more space to health insurance 
than to any other subject. 


Opposition 


Peruaps the best way to judge of the real strength of the 
movement is by the opposition it creates. The literature in 
opposition has not failed to show considerable growth. More 
or less active attacks on health insurance flourish in the insur- 
ance journals of the country, which up to the present are 
devoted entirely to the interests of private commercial busi- 
ness, their most valuable support. Perhaps the most ambitious 
offering in this direction is the series of bulletins of the Insur- 
ance Economics Society of America, an organization founded 
by private insurance capital for the protection of its interests 
and for opposition to the movement toward public in- 
surance. Of the five bulletins published, four come from the 
pen of William. Gale Curtis, secretary of the Educational 
Committee of that society, but also president of the National 
Casualty’ Company of Detroit. 

Notwithstanding all the development of the press, the pub- 
lic lecture still remains a very potent means of popular educa- 
tion in matters of social reform. ‘The demand for public 
lectures on the subject of health insurance seems to exceed 
the available supply. During my six months in California 
I was forced to deliver over seventy-five public addresses. 
Medical societies, women’s clubs, city clubs, open forums and 
luncheon clubs are all clamoring for speakers on health insur- 
ance. 

Thus there seems to me conclusive evidence that the public 
is eager to learn about health insurance. Of course, this may 
be explained as a natural reaction to long systematic propa- 
ganda, energetically pushed. But the promising thing about 
the thirst for information is the broad sympathy for the move- 
ment and the support so easily obtained, at least among social 
groups who approach the problem impartially and without any 
bias. 

Take, for instance, that small but important group consist- 
ing of persons who devote their entire time to the study of 
political and social problems and conditions in this country— 
namely, social workers and teachers of economics in American 
universities. In order to ascertain the attitude of these two 
professions on matters of health insurance and social insur- 
ance in general, the California Social Insurance Commission 
made an enquéte of members of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation and the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. Of 675 replies received and tabulated 87 per cent 
went on record as favoring social insurance legislation for. 
this country. Some 9 per cent refused to commit themselves 
because of lack of information. Only 4 per cent were opposed 
to it. 
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By a very large preponderance of opinion, health insurane 
was voted the next step in social insurance legislation, to b 
acted on before unemployment, old age or widows’ ane 
orphans’ insurance (of the 450 replies indicating choice, 27( 
or 60 per cent, made health insurance their first choice, and 
117, or 26 per cent, the second choice). It is true that Amer-_ 
ican professors and social workers do not often write our 
laws; nevertheless any viewpoint gaining such strong suppo 
among them must eventually permeate the thought and com - 
science of the whole American people and lead to some con: 
structive action, for even a superficial review of the history 
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of any progressive tendency in American political, economic 


Witness the anti-child-labor movement, the movement for the 
protection of women in industry and similar movements too 
numerous to mention. 3 
Even more important than such isolated instances of ens 
dorsement are several large national conventions and confer: 
ences in which health insurance has been one of the most 
important topics for discussion. Among them perhaps only 
three need be referred to, already reported in the SuRVEY— 
namely, the meeting of the American Public Health Associa= 
tion in Cincinnati last October [see the SuRvEY for November: 


early in December [the Survey for December 16, 1916], ’ 
and the annual meeting of the American Association fo | 
Labor Legislation during Christmas week in Columbus 
[the Survey for January 13]. At all these conferences the 
large audience which every meeting on health insurance drew 
and the careful discussion given the matter were noticeable 
features. F 
The meetings of these and similar organizations planned 
for the immediate future will devote even more time to health 
insurance. Of these the American Medical Association, which 
is to meet in New York, and the National Conference of 
Charities'and Correction, which is to meet in Pittsburgh, are 
perhaps the most important. At the latter meeting two ses- 
sions are.to be devoted entirely to health insurance, with one 
of those large general evening meetings that always draw. 
such multitudes for the general presentation of the broad © 
principle of social insurance. ’ , 
Again, in this form of activity, the efforts of the opposition ~ 
are no less significant. Almost at every one of the numerous 
conventions of the insurance interests dealing with so-called — 
casualty insurance, attacks on health insurance have been the ~ 
predominating feature during the last six months. At such 
conventions as the International Association of the Casualty — 
Insurance Underwriters, the International Claim Association, — 
the Health and Accident Underwriters’ Conference, the — 
iniquities of health insurance have been discussed at great — 
length. f 


Countless Committees : 


‘THERE was a time when one could take reasonable pride in 
being a‘member of the only social insurance committee then © 
in existence. Since then the organization of committees for 
the study of social insurance has grown so rapidly that hardly 
a large city exists without one or more such bodies. I have 
found them in almost every city in the fourteen states that I 
have visited during the last nine months, and where they did 
not exist at the time it was an easy matter to foresee that they 
would form soon after a meeting was addressed. In New 
York, Massachusetts and California, especially, the number 
of such committees is very large. 

Even in their organization, spontaneous as they appeared 
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to be, a certain orderly sequence may be observed. The earli- 
est committee in every locality is one formed by those restless 
people whose main function in life it has become to stir up all 
kinds of troublesome problems—the local charity workers, 
people connected with health departments, with economic and 
sociologic departments of universities, and social reformers in 
general. But no sooner do they succeed in obtaining some 
effective publicity when numerous other committees appear, 
and not all of them for agitation and propaganda—some for 
impartial study and others, again, for purposes of self-defense 
and opposition. Such special committees have been organized 
by medical societies, nurses’ societies, boards of trade, chambers 
of commerce, manufacturers’ organizations, and the like. And, 
of course, it is no secret at all that the feverish activity in the 
organization of state insurance federations (organizations of 
insurance interests, primarily of agents and brokers, backed up 
by large insurance companies for the purpose of exercising the 
collective political influence in opposition to any state insur- 
ance legislation) during the last six months is largely due to 
the threat of health insurance. 

In preparing its report, the Social Insurance Commission 
of California was anxious to learn of the extent of the social 
insurance movement throughout the United States, and made 
an effort to compile a list of these committees which are of 
more than purely local importance. Some twenty committees 
of this kind are listed in its report, but they constitute only 
at present a very small proportion of all the existing com- 
mittees. 


Antagonistic Propaganda 


Tue fact that the reports of a good many of these commit- 
tees are antagonistic to the movement does not at all reduce 
their value as an indication of the substantial strength of the 
cause which made them necessary. Among the most recent 
are the report of the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation and of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, the latter prepared by John Franklin Crowell. 
The former report may be dismissed in a very few words. 
The accuracy of all the statements may be judged from the 
main underlying argument that the present health insurance 
movement is a movement by doctors for the purpose of increas- 
ing their medical fees. Whoever has followed the. recent 
discussions of health insurance before the various New York 
medical societies will readily appreciate the inaccuracy of any 
such statement. ‘The specific criticisms of the Mills bill, in- 
troduced in New York, are all of about the same scientific 
value; as, for instance, the statement that the bill provides 
for a “like charge upon all employers and upon all wage- 
earners without the least regard for the conditions maintained 
by the employers.” 

A much fairer effort is that of Dr. Crowell. Instead of 
taking up minor points in the so-called Mills bill, he makes 
an effort to get at the fundamentals underlying the health 
insurance movement. The compact little report [see the 
Survey for February 24] of some ninety pages endeavors to 
cover a very broad field beginning with the history and de- 
scription of European systems of social insurance and the 
movement in the United States, through a criticism of the 
Mills bill and a statement of arguments for and against the 
whole policy of health insurance in this country. Most of 
the arguments brought up are not perhaps very novel, as, for 
instance, the danger of malingering, the supposed excessive 
cost, the destruction of individual responsibility of the family, 
etc. As alternatives for compulsory sickness insurance, Dr. 
Crowell suggests no less than five specific measures 1, better 
economic control of voluntary insurance organizations ; Dera 
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development of group insurance ; 3, extension of the compensa- 
tion law to occupational diseases; 4, larger efforts at preven- 
tion of sickness; and 5, an investigation as to the wage incomes 
prevailing in the lower wage groups. 

“This,” says Dr. Crowell, “aims at the root of the truth 
or falsity of the constantly repeated claim that a considerable 
portion of the wage-earning population receives incomes too 
small for them to rear a family consisting of the parents and 
two or three children. This claim is widely disputed. Some 
hold that these claims are based practically either on statistics 
belonging to other periods than of recent years or upon facts 
of so limited application and scope as to make their application 
to conditions generally not only fallacious, but the fruitful 
sources of misrepresentation. It should be no difficult matter 
with the proper organized committee representing labor inter- 
ests, the employers and economists familiar with these condi- 
tions, to ascertain the facts. Then, with the facts before us, 
it should not be difficult to correct any appreciable failure of 
the existing wage system to measure up to the requirement of 
the normal American standard of living.” 


Of course, this cheerful hope concerning the ease with 
which the failure of the existing wage system may be corrected 
sounds refreshing, coming, as it does, from the pen of an old 
and experienced economic student. In accordance with this 
report, the Chamber of Commerce has gone on record as 
favoring a comprehensive governmental investigation of the 
conditions calling for health insurance in the state of New 
York. 

The other four “alternatives” are, of course, not alternatives 
at all, because all of them are suggestions which remain quite 
desirable even in the face of existing health insurance legisla- 
tion. Regulation of voluntary insurance carriers, and even 
extension of group insurance, cannot be expected to produce 
more effective results in this country than they have accom- 
plished in Europe, where those methods have been tried out for 
decades. The extension of the compensation law to occupational 
diseases does not cover perhaps more than 1 per cent of the 
general problem of illness among wage-earners. And as to 
the emphasis upon the work of prevention, perhaps no better 
illustration of the typical red herring can be obtained. On 
one hand, it is obvious that no amount of preventive hygiene 
can eliminate the problem of sickness either in the community 
at large or especially in the wage-working part of the com- 
munity. And on the other, no specific measure of prevention 
can be as efficient in reducing the amount of sickness and 
suffering as a system of compulsory health insurance which 
furnishes financial assistance and medical care to the wage- 
workers when they need it. 


Official Recognition 

UNTIL now we have spoken largely of spontaneous activity 
on the part of the public at large. By this time, official recog- 
nition of the health insurance movement is not lacking. “The 
Social Insurance Commissions of California and of Massachu- 
setts have already been referred to in the Survey. It is more 
than likely that as a result of the introduction of health insur- 
ance bills in various state legislatures now in session, many 
similar commissions will be established during the year. Bills 
to that effect have either been introduced or will be introduced 
in Ohio, New Jersey, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and 
New Hampshire. Even in Nevada, with its small industrial 
population, the governor has recommended in his annual mes- 
sage the establishment of a commission of study. And the 
list will compare favorably with the three compensation com- 
missions established in 1909 in New York, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 

The first two commissions appointed, those of California 
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and Massachusetts, have by this time completed their work 
and turned in their reports. ‘The California report, a volume 
of 340 pages, is significant because of the unanimous conclu- 
sions of the commission in favor of health insurance not only 
in principle, but also as a measure for immediate action. And 
while the Massachusetts commission, with its larger member- 
ship and very much larger field of inquiry, was unable to agree 
to a unanimous report, it is still fair to say that on the whole 
the conclusions of the Massachusetts commission offer addi- 
tional support to the health insurance movement. ‘The major 
report submitted by the sub-committee on health insurance 
and signed by four of the nine members, represents a very 
strong endorsement of the so-called standard bill of the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation, and the bill which it 
reprints with endorsement is largely based upon the associa- 
tion bill. 

The four members signing this report agreed upon the 
necessity of compulsion in health insurance, upon the wisdom 
of including all those who earn less than $100 a month, upon 
the necessity of distributing the cost among employers, em- 
ployes and the state, even accepting the division into 40, 40 
and 20 per cent as a reasonable one, and approving the type 
of carriers suggested in the standard bills. This report of the 
commission and the strong endorsement of health insurance in 
the message of Governor McCall [see the SuRvEY for January 
13] have made the issue of health insurance in Massachusetts 
a very live one indeed, and at present Massachusetts may be 
said to have perhaps the best chance of originating health 
insurance legislation in this country. 


Mooted Points 


PARTICULARLY important is the specific recommendation made 
by Governor McCall in his message that health insurance 
plans should include medical aid to the members of the family, 
because this recommendation goes beyond the requirements of 
the English law and also beyond the minimum standards, 
though not the actual practice, of the German system. It is 
true that several precedents for such extension of medical aid 
to the members of the family may be found in European legis- 
lation, namely, in the laws of Norway and Hungary, but less 
than a year ago opposition to this broad program looked so 
dangerous even to the more progressive supporters of health 
insurance that they voluntarily excluded it from the bills 
introduced in New York, New Jersey and Massachusetts in 
1916. Governor McCall’s endorsement of it is therefore ex- 
ceedingly important. As a matter of fact, in all the bills 
introduced this year this part of the program will be retained, 
as well as the maternity benefit, concerning which there was so 
much bitter discussion last spring. 

While the message of Governor McCall seems to have 
placed the center of health insurance propaganda for a time 
in Massachusetts, the results achieved in California must not 
be disregarded, as even a superficial examination of the report 
will demonstrate. The general tone of the report may perhaps 
be judged best by the following quotations from the conclu- 
sions (pages 121-23), selected because they are emphasized by 
heavy type in the report itself. Evidently the California com- 
mission has unanimously agreed to the following: 

“Individual responsibility for illness threatens hardship and 
economic dependency to wage-workers.” 

“Group responsibility for illness through health insurance 
is the practical way to meet the problem created by illness in 
California.” 

“Health insurance to be effective must be made compulsory 
upon the individual worker.” 

“Some contribution from other sources than the wage-earn- 
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ers themselves is necessary to secure adequate health insurance 
for wage-earners.’ x) | 

“Contribution from industry to the health insurance of 
wage-earners is just and desirable.” ‘ 

“Contribution from the state to the health insurance of © 
wage-earners is desirable.” : 

“Health insurance offers a sensible, practical method of © 
eliminating in part the most distressing features of the present 
social system—economic dependency and charitable relief.” 

“Health insurance will distribute the burden which now — 
means hardship, suffering and lavish public expenditure ings 
such a way that it will be a burden no longer.” 

“Health insurance to wage-earners would mean a tremen- — 
dous step forward in social progress.” 4 

On the basis of this report Governor Johnson, in his mes- — 
sage, concludes: “I believe in health insurance, that ulti- ©’ 
mately it will be established in our nation, and this within a 
brief period.” There appeared, however, in California con- — 
stitutional difficulties against the immediate adoption of a 
health insurance law, and therefore the program as outlined % 
by the commission presupposes the adoption of a constitutional — 
amendment during the current year, its submission to the | 
people for ratification in the fall of 1918, and the introduction »> 
of a bill in the spring of 1919, if the constitutional amendment — 
is ratified. Provision has also been made for the continuation — 
of the work of the Social Insurance Commission during the — 
two years, not only for the purpose of drafting a bill, but also — 
of carrying on the educational work preparatory to the sub- 
mission of the amendment to the people at large. As both the 
constitutional amendment and the appropriation for. the con- 
tinuation of the commission are- understood to be administra- 
tion measures, some definite progress toward health insurance 
may be expected in California during the year. 

Since no bill is to be introduced as yet, the commission did 

not think it necessary to draft the detailed provisions of a 
health insurance bill. It has, however, agreed unanimously to 
the few essential underlying principles as stated in its official 
findings: 
“In order to meet the problem of destitution due to sickness 
and in order to make health insurance a valuable adjunct to 
the broad movement for the conservation of public health, any 
legislation on this subject should provide: a, for a compulsory 
system for the conducting of the insurance by non-profit-mak- 
ing insurance carriers; b, for a thoroughly adequate provision 
for the care and treatment of the sick; and, c, for contributions 
for the insured from industry and from the state.” 
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Criticisms of Standard Bill 


ALTHOUGH no one definite system of organization is outlined 
in the report, the California commission did, in a tentative 
way, voice its disagreement with some of the provisions of the 
standard bill of the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, largely referring to the organization of insurance. This 
criticism is based upon the fear that under the standard bill 
the fraternal orders may be discriminated against (fraternal 
orders are perhaps stronger in California than in many other 
states), and that cooperation of employers and employes and 
the health insurance carriers are impractical and undesirable. 
And the possibility of separation of the medical benefit from 
the financial aspects of health insurance is suggested, money 
benefits to be administered entirely by the organizations of 
the wage-workers themselves, while the medical benefit is to 
be centralized under direct state administration. A certain 
degree of novelty cannot be denied to these suggestions, which 
undoubtedly will be carefully considered both by the Cali- 
fornia commission and by other students. 

The report, however, states very distinctly that the com- 
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nission “is not at this time prepared to offer a plan for the 
irganization of health insurance.” It sees what it believes to 
ye serious objections to the plan of the association. It believes 
chat these objections can be obviated through other forms of 
yrganization. In briefest outline it sketches a plan of organi- 
zation which it believes free from these objections. ‘This plan, 
owever, may be open to objections still more grave. It is 
‘Hubmitted at this time simply for study and debate. 

All the bills introduced in the other states will be 
ubstantially in agreement with that prepared by the Social 
Insurance Committee of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. The little green pamphlet containing the standard 
Yprovisions does not, however, at the present moment repre- 
sent the final stage of the standard bill. This can be studied 
much better from the text of the actual bills introduced in 
various states which are in substantial agreement, though local 
committees in a few cases have insisted upon certain slight 
‘modifications. The changes between the present draft of the 
jill and those published during last summer are largely dealing 
with the better plans for organization of medical aid. Un- 
doubtedly as a result of public hearings and consideration by 
legislative committees further changes may be suggested. But 
judging from the progress up to the present, there seems 
reasonable hope that health insurance legislation, when it does 
come, will be very much more uniform than has been the com- 
pensation legislation until now. 

Is there any reasonable hope that the legislative sessions of 
the current year will result in the passage of one or more 
health insurance laws? I should not want to be forced to 
answer this question. Bills have been introduced up to the 
present, or will be introduced during the current session, at 
least in the following states: New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Maine, Missouri, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois and Pennsylvania. One might 
perhaps be more inclined to venture upon prophesy and one 
might also be more inclined to be optimistic about the immedi- 
ate chances for health insurance legislation, if various inter- 
national problems now staring us in the face were out of the 
way. As it is, at any moment all movements for social progress 
may be swept aside for the time being by some grave interna- 
tional crisis. 

But whether this legislative year will see actual health insur- 
ance legislation or not is after all not a matter of very great 
importance. And as to which of the several states may achieve 
the honor of being the pioneer state in this movement is also 
rather a local than a national problem. It is quite certain, 
however, that as a result of this year’s consideration several 
state commissions for investigation of the problem will be 
created. Judging by the result of the investigations in Mass- 
achusetts and in California, the general tone of the conclusions 
that will be reached by the various state commissions may 
almost be foreseen. I think even the most bitter opponents of 
the health insurance movement are willing to admit that the 
best they can achieve is a certain postponement, and perhaps 
some modification, of legislation so as to protect their own 
interests rather than stem the tide altogether. 
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Position of Private Companies 


Ir 1s therefore significant that the severe attacks upon the 
whole health insurance movement by private insurance inter- 
ests are coupled with a plea that private insurance companies 
be permitted to participate in the insurance. In the San 
Francisco Chronicle, for instance, a few weeks ago a whole 
page was devoted to an attack upon social health insurance, 
_ evidently furnished by the Insurance Federation of the State 
of California. It is pointed out that the cost would be enor- 
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mous, that “the abridgement of rights of citizens” through a 
compulsory insurance is resented as un-American, that health 
insurance has bred malingering among German workmen, and 
that it has failed of bettering health conditions. Nevertheless, 
in the same attack the following curious statement may be 
found: “The impression is sought to be conveyed that any- 
one opposing Dr. Rubinow’s German, monopolistic social- 
insurance plan is opposing social health insurance. Insurance 
organizations and insurance men as a whole seriously object to 
being placed in a false position by virtue of their objections to 
Dr. Rubinow’s plan.” 

“It is urged that there is an alternative plan open to Califor- 
nia more acceptable than the plan now under discussion. It 
is claimed that the proper economic solution of this problem 
calls for the retention in the field of all carriers or agencies 
now in existence familiar with health insurance and capable 
of administering it. It is further claimed that any plan 
adopted by this or any other states should retain stock insur- 
ance organizations, fraternal associations and any other mutual 
organizations which are capable of administering business.”’ 
The logic of this charge is, I think, perhaps best stated in the 
words of an editorial in the Fresno Republican (Chester 
Rowell’s organ in Fresno, Cal.) : 

*“With amusing stupidity the argument contends that social 
insurance is a fatally bad policy for the people, but it will be 
all right provided the insurance companies are permitted to 
get their share of the business. It is the stock companies who 
are paying for this page, and they are trying to crawl in under 
the protection of the fraternal companies, which there is no 
purpose in injuring.” 


Danger of Conflict 


THE present status of the health insurance propaganda is, I 
think, very well illustrated by the above attacks. The general , 
public, or at least that part of it which is interested in matters 
of social progress, is already almost unanimously in favor of 
the health insurance principle. Labor, organized and unor- 
ganized, is very rapidly learning of the advantages of health 
insurance, notwithstanding the antagonistic attitude unfortu- 
nately assumed by a few prominent leaders of organized labor. 
Even employing interests on the whole are gradually recog- 
nizing the justice of the demand for better protection of the 
wage-workers in time of sickness. In so far as arguments 
against health insurance are based in general upon political 
or social considerations, there will be no sericus difficulty in 
overcoming them. ‘The specific objections from wage-workers, 
employers and from the medical profession can be met either 
by emphasis on the advantages to either group or by necessary 
modifications in the provisions of the act. 

The opposition that comes from private insurance capital 
must necessarily be of a more obstinate kind. Not that I 
imagine for a moment that the development of health insur- 
ance is really going to do any substantial damage to the private 
insurance business as it exists at present, because probably 90 
to 95 per cent of the insurance created will be entirely new 
business. It is even reasonably certain that the development 
of health insurance among wage-workers will prove a very 
strong stimulus to the increase in the amount of health insur- 
ance written by private insurance companies among higher 
economic groups. But if a branch of the private insurance 
business insists upon making the whole .program of health 
insurance a question of principle and wants to fight it as a 
dangerous symptom of the general tendency away from private 
toward public insurance, a conflict is created for which the 
advocates of health insurance in this country are in no way 
responsible, but which, of course, they will be unable to escape. 


The Conscientious Objectors 
By lan C. Hannah’ 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AT OBERLIN 


J S soon as we got in the prison (I was first), one 
of them told me, with an oath, to get my coat off. 
I told him I was not a soldier, and could not obey 
military orders. “The colonel was standing near 
and he thundered up and shouted: ‘What! you won’t obey 
me?’ with a thick accompaniment. 

“T quietly answered, ‘I must obey the commands of my 
God, sir.’ 

““T)yamn your God! ‘ake him to the special room.’ 

This is not precisely what we are accustomed to associate 
with the British Constitution—more than once described by 
the London Times as the admiration and the envy of mankind 
—but a good many things have been changed by this greatest 
and maddest of wars. 

The conscientious objector (perhaps with the stress rather 
on the last word than the first) is in the politics of Britain 
no novelty whatsoever. All diligent students of history are 
aware that in the days of the American Revolution the best 
opinion in the old country was on the side of the colonial in- 
surgents: Even Napoleon had his contemporary English ad- 
mirers, and living in those times Lord Macartney was im- 
pressed by the fact that while other nations sometimes put 
aside their internal bickerings the British never did anything 
of the kind. He was inclined to attribute it to the grossness 
of their diet and to the beastliness of their climate! 

During the Boer war this feature of the English character 
was apparent to the whole world, and it is one of the queer 
ironies of fate that so many of the “pro-Boers” in that strug- 
gle, notably Mr. Lloyd George himself, are now high in the 
counsels of the nation and called upon to deal with another 
generation of the ever-present conscientious objector. 

A large amount of literature connected with the problem, 
all of it smuggled out of England, has just come into the hands 
of the Survey. Part of it is typewritten or in MS.; part 
consists of copies of the Tribunal, the organ of the No-Con- 
scription Fellowship, edited by W. J. Chamberlain till he 
went to prison, later by B. J. Boothroyd. 

In perusing the documents perhaps what strikes one most 
forcibly is that it should have been necessary to smuggle them 
at all. The British government seems to have far less to gain 
from their being suppressed than from their being published 
throughout the world, for- on the whole (with perhaps a 
good many individual exceptions) it appears that British 
forbearance and love of justice and fair play have done a 
good deal to ease an utterly impossible position. More than 
once an officer has told the men that if they object to obeying 
as soldiers he will ask them to do a favor to himself. Though 
it is presumably the worst cases that are reported, the desire 
of the tribunals to be fair is admitted again and again. Prus- 
sian the system may be, but Prussian the bulk of British 
officers are not. “The case above is rather exceptional, but 
far from being unique. 

Nothing short of the actual bursting of the black war 
clouds could ever have induced such a people as the British 
to acquiesce in recent acts of Parliament. 
(ex-Lord Chancellor) pointed out that the Defense of the 
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Realm Act destroyed liberties that had been cherished through 
a dozen generations; the Military Service Acts go very mu 
farther. Realizing that many English would refuse to take)'} 
up arms of which they conscientiously disapproved, Parliament 
provided expressly for exemptions. 7| 

The first conscription act provides that: “Any. certificate’ 
of exemption may be absolute, conditional or temporary, as). 
the authorities by whom it is granted think best suited to 
the case, and also in the case of an application on conscientious 
grounds may take the form of an exemption from combatant 
service only, or may be conditional on the applicant being en: 

gaged in some work which in the opinion of the tribunal deal-_ 
ing with the case is of national importance.” The second” 
act, which extended the draft to married men, still more em 
phatically gives to the tribunals discretion to grant absolute. 
exemption. ‘ 

The trouble mainly arises from the effort to establish i 
a court of law something so intangible as a state of mind. 
England has hardly attempted it for the last three hundred 
years. For those willing to accept alternative (non-com- | 
batant) service, the path is relatively smooth under the more — 
recent regulations—though there is still a good deal of brow= 
beating by unintelligent tribunals. Far otherwise for those 
who decline, directly, indirectly or anyhow at all, to assist in” 
waging war. “With that kind of man,” says Mr. Lloyd 
George emphatically, though slightly ungrammatically, “T 
personally have absolutely no sympathy whatsoever. I do not 
think they deserve the slightest consideration. . . . I shall 
only consider the best means of making the path of that class — 
a very hard one.’ 

Bertrand Russell finds “a manly note of primitive ferocity. 
about those words,” and adds some very strong observations — 
highly unflattering to the intelligence of ‘almost all” British — 
politicians, but there can be not the very slightest doubt 
that the premier is voicing the sentiments of all but a smalla 
minority of his countrymen. A nation which feels itself to be © 
fighting for very life can hardly be expected to look at such — 
questions with the philosophic calm that is possible across the © 
Atlantic. i 
fi 
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Twenty thousand Englishmen in the last half-year have 
made their protest against compulsory military service. No 
one knows how many of this number have gone into the non- 
combatant corps, a military unit especially established for con- 
scientious: objectors; but probably it includes the great ma- 
jority. They are assigned to making roads, to repairing rail- 
ways, and other works of public utility. A certain proportion 
of them have got “alternative service”; that is, the tribunal has — 
granted them three weeks in which to find alternative service 
in any civil employment which the tribunal judges to be of 
“national importance.” Of those whose application for such 
“alternative service” has been rejected most have been court- 
martialled and sent to imprisonment. The military prisons 
were in a short time crowded with these men, but as a result 
of public clamor they were afterwards sent into civil prisons. 
The total number of men arrested has never been made public, 
but is probably about five thousand. 

More recently, recognizing that in a large number of cases 
there has been miscarriage on the part of the tribunal, the 


zovernment has instituted a new plan of giving these men work 
»f national importance, not contributory to the war, instead 
f prison work. This measure immediately divided them into 
“yrwo classes: those willing to accept such work and those un- 
willing to compromise (popularly called the Absolutists). 
‘The former were drafted into various occupations decided 
upon by the Brace committee of the House of Commons as 
answering the requirements of the law, such as granite quar- 
rying, tree-felling, road-making and the like. Since the be- 
ginning of the winter, some hundreds have been housed in 
disused prisons in Wakefield and Warwick, where they make 
mailbags and other materials used in the public service. The 
latest scheme is one for drafting a proportion of these men on 
the land to produce food. 

The majority of the conscientious objectors are working 
men. ‘Their number would have been much greater if some 
trades had not been “starred” as important national trades 
and exempted from compulsory military service. ‘This, for 
instance, applies to the whole of the colliery trade which, if 
included, would probably have doubled the number of resisters. 
The Rev. Richard Roberts who came to this country early in 
January to take over the ministry of the Church of the Pil- 
grims in Brooklyn, offered him last March, and who, with 
Henry Hodgkin, a young Quaker, was one of the founders of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, has given the SURVEY some 
interesting facts concerning the social composition of this army 
of militant pacifists. Among the men in Wormwood Scrubs 
prison twenty-three different religious denominations have been 
counted. A large number were conscientious objectors on 
social and humanitarian grounds. ‘They are not, however, 
sentimental dreamers, but the majority are of an intellectual 
type. ~ 

Take, for instance, the group of socialists: Clifford Allen, a 
graduate of Cambridge University, one of the leaders of the 
younger group in the Fabian Society; Feodor Brockway, ‘son 
of a missionary and editor of the Labor Leader; G. D. H. 
Cole, author of The World of Labor, a book well known in 
this country among students of industrial problems, and one 
of the most original younger socialist writers. “Take a group 
of Roman Catholics: Francis Meynell, son of Alice Meynell, 
the poetess, and godson of Francis Thompson, the poet; Stan- 
ley Morrison, member of a well-known publishing house; 
Allen MacDougall, a civil servant who gave up his post on 
conscientious grounds, and author of Pange Lingua, a trans- 
lation of hymns from obsolete Latin dialects. Take a group of 
social workers: Stephen Hobhouse, son of an ex-cabinet min- 
ister, who for some time has lived in a workman’s flat in the 
East End of London; Percy Redfern, editor of the Wheat- 
sheaf, organ of the Cooperative Wholesale Society, and author 
of a history of cooperation; F. R. Hoare, son of a missionary 
bishop, worker at Toynbee Hall, who now is warden of a col- 
ony for delinquent children which he was allowed to organize 
on original lines as his work of “national importance.” On the 
side of art: Gilbert Cannan, novelist; Clive Bell, poet; Gil- 
bert Thomas, poet; Wyon, a young sculptor, whose Pax Dolo- 
rosa was said to be the one piece of living statuary in last year’s 
Royal Academy exhibition. This list will suffice to show that 
this movement is not the result either of pro-German sentiment 
’ or exclusively of labor agitation. 

Among the conscientious objectors are graduates and under- 
graduates from every university in the country. Among the 
ministers, according to Mr. Roberts, there is a curious line of 
demarcation in their attitude to this question almost exactly 
at the age of forty. Not all the younger men are pacifists 
and not all the middle-aged men are out and out 
- supporters of the government; but most of the leaders of the 
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pacifist movement in the ministry are among the younger 
group, notably Dr. Orchard, of the Kingway House (Thomas 
Binney’s old church) ; H. C. Carter, of Cambridge; Prof. C. 
H. Dodd, of Mansfield College; W. F. Halliday, of New 
Barnet; Leyton Richards, of Manchester [see the SURVEY 
December 2, 1916]; William Payton, of the Student’s Chris- 
tian Movement, and many others. If compulsory military 
service had been extended to Christian ministers, several hun- 
dred would have figured as conscientious objectors. 

There is not much variety in the actual pleas put forward 
by the conscientious objectors themselves; nearly all of them 
are based on the Sermon on the Mount or on the incom- 
patibility of socialism with war. ‘The following are fairly 
typical but perhaps possess rather more individuality than 
most : 


“T am a Socialist, and so hold in all sincerity that the life 
and personality of every man is sacred, and that there is some- 
thing of divinity in every human being, irrespective of the 
nation to which he belongs. I cannot betray my belief in the 
brotherhood of all men. ‘To me, war is murder, and will 
only become impossible when an increasing number of those 
who share this conviction remain true to their belief, and re- 
fuse to take part in warfare, whatever be the pretext for which 
it is waged. I never have and never will shirk my bounden 
duty to serve my fellowmen. At present, I believe I can best 
render such service by striving to advance the cause of 
peace.” —CLIFFORD ALLEN. 


“T believe in the spirit of love in its widest sense as the only 
hope of the salvation of humanity and unswerving faith 
therein as the sole means of establishing a real and lasting 
peace founded on human brotherhood, and it would be a 
violation of my deepest conscientious convictions to become 
part of, or willingly assist in any way, an organization, the 
purpose of which is the slaughter of human beings, however 
much I may desire the end it is hoped to attain by such 
means, and in spite of an,extreme objection to acting counter 
to any laws passed by constituted authority.”—H. S. Beavis. 


“T believe human life to be so sacred that I can not take 
the responsibility of inflicting either death or injury. I believe 
this war and all wars to be immoral and futile as a means of 
settling any dispute, that it leads only to increased hatred and 
bitterness and the general lowering of the estimate of the 
value of personality. I believe that it is the will of God for 
me that I should live in fellowship and brotherhood with all 
men. I cannot distinguish between combatant and non-com- 
batant service or even alternative service, the purpose of 
which is the better carrying on of war.’—H. RuNHAM 
Brown. 


“Tama Negro . . . born in Jamaica. My parents were 
sent in bondage to Jamaica. They were torn from their home. 
My country is divided up among the European powers, who 
in-turn have oppressed and tyrannized over my fellowmen. 
The allies of Great Britain, i.e., Portugal and Belgium, 
have been among the worst oppressors, and now that Belgium 
is invaded I am about to be compelled to defend her. . . . 
As a people the Negroes are the last among men taken into 
consideration in this country, although we are regarded as 
British. Even Germans or any aliens who are white men are 
preferred to us. J am not given ordinary privileges as a 
citizen. I have tried to obtain work and I have been re- 
fused solely because of my color. . . . I have been buffeted 
from one labor exchange to another. . . . Business men claim 
that their employes would not work with me; others hold 
. . . they may lose their customers because I am a Negro. In 
view of these circumstances, and also the fact that I have a 
moral objection to all wars, I would sacrifice my rights 
rather than fight.” 


Many may doubtless have been under the impression that 
most of the conscientious objectors are of a timid, cowardly 
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type, who chiefly object to risking their lives. In some cases 
this may be true, but the general impression one gets from 
reading the evidence is very different indeed. To refuse all 
service with the result of being forced into the army or sent 
into prison amid men, by no means of the gentlest, who can- 
not imagine their point of view; to be sent to France that they 
may come under full military law in the very zone of war; to 
be condemned to death for disobedience—this is no primrose 
path. None has actually been shot, for British good sense is 
not dead—but the death sentence has always been commuted 


The Food Riots 


By Bruno Lasker 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


“Every face in the mob that was gathered around City Hall steps 
looked as hungry as the cries asserted. Old women with thin shawls 
and straggling gray hair half falling down raised thin, weak voices; 
sunken-cheeked women cried; great flabby women had that gray- 
blue cast that needed but a touch of the biting wee around City 
Hall to make a picture of starvation.” 


O, this is not a description from the “Hungry 

Forties;” it is from the account of so sober a 

journal as the New York Evening Post of the 

crowd which assembled on February 20 in front 
of the City Hall of New York to demand action from the 
mayor to reduce food prices. “There were 300 of them; their 
demonstration had been preceded by riots on the lower East 
Side, on Park avenue north of One Hundredth street, in the 
Claremont Park district of the Bronx and in Brooklyn, in 
the course of which pushcarts were upset, policemen assaulted, 
quantities of produce destroyed. ‘The previous day, a smaller 
riot of a similar kind had taken place in Williamsburg across 
the East River, and the following day the outburst spread 
to still other parts of Greater New York. Mass meetings 
of women were held in different sections of Philadelphia on 
February 24. 

Of course, the highly colored press accounts, including the 
one just quoted, were much exaggerated. ‘These happenings 
were not “hunger riots,’ though universally so described, 
but outbursts of exasperation on the part of a section of the 
population which is always close on the border of poverty. 
Investigations made by the City Department of Public Char- 
ities and by private social agencies in New York show that 
there has not been a sudden increase in dependency, voluntary 
commitment of children, homelessness, or other symptoms of 
acute distress. “There is no condition of real starvation ex- 
isting in these poorer sections of the city,” the commissioner 
of public charities reported to the mayor on the results of a 
house-to-house inquiry undertaken on Washington’s birthday. 
“While there are a few families (22 out of 1,472) who are 
suffering from privation and are in immediate need, the pro- 
portion of such families is no greater than is found in the 
city in normal times.” Similarly, the Charity Organization 
Society reported that there was no indication of panic or 
hysteria in the families with which its visitors are in touch, 
and no occasion for resorting to desperate emergency 
measures. 

Nevertheless, the situation is serious. ‘No one thinks,” 
said Edward T. Devine of the Charity Organization Society, 
“that the increase in wages comes anywhere near meeting the 
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into one of ten years penal servitude. ‘This sending the ob 
jectors into France is one of the most unfortunate acts of the 
English government and indeed all the evidence re-emphasizes 
the truism that the spirit of militarism in one nation 
never be destroyed by calling it into existence in another. 
Few Americans who have studied the unhappy results of 
conscription, even in so free a country as England, will be 
anxious to see the same tragedy re-enacted over here. An. 
it is earnestly to be hoped that the British will drop it at the ™ 
end of the great mad war. 


en 


oman 


increased cost of living in families in which there is only one 
wage-earner.” No less than 1,334 of the 1,472 families visited 3 
by the Department of Public Charities “are beginning to feel 7 
the effect of high prices which appear to be rising out of pro- § 
portion to wage or salary increase. Only a small number © 
of the families (77 out of 1,472) by skilful management are — 
able to cope with the high cost of living without deprivation © 
or any undue inconvenience.” 4 

A considerable degree of actual starvation may well coexist 
with an apparently normal ability of the people to support — 
themselves. Serious under-nutrition may, and among our ~ 
self-reliant and optimistically inclined immigrant groups does, - 
continue for a considerable time before the effects are visible 
to the naked eye. Indeed, with the large proportion of our 
city populations which permanently live on a smaller income 
than the minimum, set by standard-of-living inquiries, upon 
which life’ can be sustained in health and decency, starvation 
is entirely a matter of degree. 

It should be remembered also that food substitutions to 
escape the high prices of certain commodities—assuming a 
rise in prices which is not general—are not in practice as 
simple as they may seem in theory. It is to be feared that 
some of the educational endeavors now made by the Depart- 
ment of Health in New York and other cities and by private 
agencies will be no more successful than similar efforts have 
been in the past. In several of the belligerent countries, a 
forcible rationing and system of food tickets has been found 
necessary precisely because at a time of general scarcity and 
generally high prices people are not open to suggestions that 
they give up voluntarily the dietary habits of generations. 

Such changes are more natural in times of plenty when — 
what to the ordinary housewife must be an experiment, is sup- 
plementary to but not in daily substitution of the ordinary 
diet of the family. It is in this way that our foreign-born 
groups gradually acquire an American menu. But when 
everything goes up in price, our Irish neighbors buy less meat 
and potatoes; they do not look around for cheaper substitutes 
of equal nutritive value. The Italians, accustomed to a flavor- 
ing of almost everything with onions, lose not only some 
nourishment but a good deal of pleasure in their food. As for 
German and Jewish citizens, it would be difficult to think of 
any suitable substitute for sauerkraut’on their menus. Not the 
most alluring presentations of the virtues of rice will console 
our Irish, Italian, German and Jewish brethren; and as one 
after another their favorite staple articles of diet are going, 
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“SHE ONLY GETS THE CRUMBS” 


Examples of the way the food riots looked to New York cartoonists. 


“IN OUR TOWN” 


“FOOD FOR THOUGHT” 


At the right, Rehse in the World. Center, Cesare, 


Evening Post. Left, Brinkerhoff, in Evening Mail, reprinted by the Jewish East Side paper, the “Day,” with Yiddish captions, 
labeling the farmer at the top, and, in turn, the carrier, the wholesaler, the retailer and the consumer with her yawning apron. 


we can only expect a sudden break in temper such as character- 
ized the happenings of last week. 

This point was reached by gradual steps. ‘That in so 
wealthy a country as ours the difficulty of making both ends 
meet should normally be one faced by so large a proportion 
of the people should be a matter for earnest cogitation. “That 
the customary patience of the poor should give place to riot 
under extreme provocation is regrettable, but not surprising. 
As nearly always in such cases, the immediate cause of the 
trouble ‘must seem trifling to the uninitiated, and all sorts of 
fancy explanations—such as machinations of German agents— 
are resorted to. In this case, it was a sudden rise, principally 
in the price of three commodities, not necessaries in a 
scientifically regulated diet so long as substitutes are avail- 
able, but all of which enjoy universal popularity—potatoes, 
onions and chickens. 

They were the immediate occasion for the riots; but the 
increase in the cost of living in New York as in other parts 
of the country has been gradual. Not only has the choice of 
diet been narrowing down for a long time, but in spite of an 
unusually low percentage of unemployment for this time of the 
year, there is approaching nearer and 
nearer the specter of actual hunger. 
“The testimony from these experts was 
unanimous,” to quote again the report of 
Commissioner of Charities Kingsbury, 
“that many families throughout the city 
are feeling the burden of the mounting 
cost of living, and these experts are of 
opinion that it cannot continue long 
without the pinch being severely felt, and 
perhaps the health of the masses of the 
people undermined.” In tens of thou- 
sands of homes the consumption of staple 
articles of diet has had to be curtailed 
and economies unknown except at times 
of abnormally severe trade depression 
have been resorted to, until no further 
economies are possible. — 

Although savings and life insurance 
policies seem normal if compared with a 
year ago, the fact that wages have gone 


Onions, according to the Jewish pa- 
per, “Forward,” will soon be seen at 
the opera house worn as jewels by 
the wealthy who can afford to buy 
them at present prices. 


up in almost every trade during this year and that each time 
the rise in the cost of living outraced the wage increase, ex- 
plains the apprehension of the people. ‘The crisis came sud- 
denly, though it might have been foreseen. Within a few 
days there was a sudden jump in the price of onions and 
potatoes and—in the Jewish quarters—of poultry, which is 
the normal piece de résistance of the Sabbath dinner. Until 
a few weeks ago, onions could be bought in any part of the 
city for 9 cents per pound. In the week preceding the riots, 
the price had gone up to 14 cents; from this it jumped in the 
same few days first to 16 cents and then to 18 cents. ‘The 
highest price of potatoes, for some time, had been 5 cents a 
pound; within a few days it advanced to 7 cents and 8 cents. 
Chicken, raised in price the previous week from 22 cents to 
25 and 26 cents a pound, overnight made a further advance 
to 29 and 30 cents. 

The riots for a time fastened upon these three commodities. 
Unfortunately, they took the form of attacks on street vendors 
who, themselves living from hand to mouth on a very meager 
profit, are the last of the different agents in distribution to 
be held responsible for high prices. 

It should be mentioned that the. So- 
cialist Jewish newspaper, the Forward, 
which subsequently was largely responsi- 
ble for the orderly organization of the 
protestants, came out on the first day of 
the riots with a large head-line: ‘Do 
not attack the peddlers—it is not their 
fault!’ This warning, however, was 
not heeded. Carts were overturned, 
quantities of potatoes heaped in the 
streets and set on fire with keroséne, 
chickens snatched from carts and pur- 
chasers and trampled under foot or car- 
ried on poles as banners in street demon- 
strations. 

One phase of the demonstrations de- 
serves mention because it illustrates the 
potential power of consumers when or- 
ganized for a purpose. ‘This is the suc- 
cessful boycott in some parts of New 
York of certain commodities. Regular 
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pickets were established in some neighborhoods and virtually 
prevented the sale of poultry, with the result that the price 
of chicken, in these districts immediately fell by several cents 
a pound. “I’m going to tell dem yiddisher women” (meaning 
the emergency committee organized by the women of the East 
Side) was a powerful weapon and brought down prices on 
many a pusheart. “I’ll make it a nickel—don’t say nothing 
to nobody,” one intimidated dealer, whose potatoes were 
marked 7 cents a pound, was heard to say in reply. 

Since then, pushcart dealers and retailers, themselves of the 
people and handicapped in earning their livelihood, have joined 
a boycott declared against the wholesalers and, in their turn, 
will employ pickets to discourage the killing and selling of 
poultry in all kosher slaughter houses and retail shops. Other 
small reductions in price since the riots have been due chiefly 
to fear of destruction of small stores of commodities known 
to the public and, of course, to the anticipation of public action. 
Even before it has become crystallized in legislative or admin- 
istrative action, the interest of city, state and federal govern- 
ment in the cost of living has proved sufficient in itself to 
bring about a “bear” movement all along the line. 

It is extremely difficult to secure reliable data on the move- 
ment of retail prices up to date. I am indebted to the Henry 
Street Settlement for a collection of facts concerning the most 
recent price fluctuations as they affect actual households on 
the lower East Side of New York. 

The Bell family has given up all vegetables but potatoes, 
which they think are more satisfying when small quantities 
only can be purchased ‘They say that meat is about the same 
price as before, but they can buy only a little of it. At one 
time jam was substituted for butter, but the cost was much 
the same; so they resumed butter, spreading it thin. Milk 
and sugar are used sparingly. Potatoes, from 2 to 3 cents 
a pound before the war, now are 7 cents. A large turnip 
that cost 4 cents, now cannot be had for less than 12 or 15 
cents. Mrs. Maguire, an intelligent Irish neighbor, has gone 
on record in her own writing: “Meat we cannot buy. 
Cheakean we cannot buy. Eggs we cannot buy. Poteos we 
cannot buy. Onions we cannot buy. Butter we cannot buy. 
Vagitables we cannot buy.”’ She adds, “my husband and my 
children are eating mainly oatmeal and rice; and I know that 
if I don’t feed the children, I won’t get anything off of ’em 
when I’m old, because they will be all skin and bones.” ‘The 
Schmidt family have given up all vegetables but potatoes. 
Mrs. Thompson, a delicate woman who works irregularly, has 
been dependent on a milk and egg diet. She says that milk 
as bought from the wagon is-11 cents a quart and that, al- 
though her health is dependent on two dozen of eggs a week, 
she can now afford to buy only one dozen. Several women 
interviewed said that they had given up tea because they could 
not afford the price of sugar. Granulated sugar, in a typical 
Jewish street, increased in one week from 29 cents for a bag 
of three and a half pounds to 34 cents. One grocer refuses 
to sell more than one pound of sugar to a customer in a day; 
this he sells at 10 cents. 

The price of meat does not seem to have advanced so sud- 
denly, but the general complaint is that butchers now sell it 
“German fashion,” weighing in gristle and bone, where pre- 
viously the customer had her choice of a piece she fancied. 
In the same way, while bakers, owing to an unusual sensitive- 
ness to popular feeling which need not here be explained, have 
not recently advanced the price of bread, the quality is said 


to have much deteriorated. The price of a flour popular in” 


the lower parts of Manhattan has gone up in one year from 
21 cents to 40 cents. Taking longer periods, we find retail 
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price increases which are phenomenal for a country at peace 
able to raise its own food supply. Not only food but every: 
thing has gone up. “I never paid more than $1.75 for a pair 
of shoes for my daughter,” (now fourteen years old), a Ger 


man woman told me; “now I cannot get them at less than $3." 


It is a mistake to assume that only the very poor are suffer-), 
ing from the high cost of living. Even classes far removed 
from destitution are obliged to curtail their normal consump-_ 
tion. “I want to tell you,” says a mother of eight children 


the Bronx, three of whom earn a total of $36 a week, “how ' 


hard it is for our family to get along now because of the high” 


cost of living. Bread has risen from 7 cents a pound to 12). 
Before this rise in food, 30 cents’ worth of bread a> 


cents. 
day was more than sufficient and now 70 cents is not sufficient, 


The meat which used to be 16 cents a pound is now 22 cents}: 


and this make a difference of $1.25 at the end of the week, . 


} 


Potatoes have not entered our home for the last three months. .| 
Last year we bought potatoes at the rate of 9 pounds for 10) 
cents, and they are now 7 cents a pound. Dried beans are now | 
We have to pay 11 | 


18 cents a pound and peas are 15 cents. 
cents a quart for milk, and eggs that are only fit for cooking 
are 55 cents a dozen. 


cotton stockings, today I paid 17 cents a pair. I never paid 


more than $2.50 for shoes which lasted me about nine months, , 
This winter I had to pay $9 for a pair which will not wear. 


as well. Before, I paid 40 cents a pair for new soles and 
heels and now 95 cents for the same thing—and we have at 
least two pairs a week to repair.” 


things which six months ago they deemed essential for their 
children. For instance, there is much substitution of cereals 
for fresh vegetables, and less milk is used. 

Since reliable data are unavailable, explanations of thel 
causes for this prodigious increase in the cost of living must — 
remain largely a matter of opinion, and it is necessary to 
postpone judgment until the results of the government investi- © 
gation approved by the Senate on February 24 are available. 


In the meantime, it may be pointed out, however, that the 


total reduction in the world’s food supply, owing to the de-— 
struction of crops by war and the replacement of large sections — 
of the farming population in belligerent countries by persons — 
without experience, cannot be without effect on the volume 
and value of crops. 


it 


Whether certain American products, such as potatoes, have — 
been sold cheaper abroad than here is a question of compara- — 


tive minor importance. For this is not a new phenomenon, 
and the slight fall in prices at home which could be secured 


by an embargo would hardly be worth risking possible inter-_ 


national complications and the probable reduction of acreage 
to be sown next season. Produce from the southern states 
probably can be shipped in large quantities to free-trade coun- 
tries in Europe and sold there at less than in New York; 
transportation may be actually cheaper and distribution more 
direct or better organized. It is a common impression, how- 
ever, that other inducements in the course of the present war 
have still further stimulated exportation of articles of food at 


the expense of the home consumer; and much of the indigna- — 
tion which has made itself felt in the recent riots has been — 


due to this belief. On the Atlantic seaboard undoubtedly 
the congestion of railroad traffic has contributed to a shortage 
of supplies. Since this whole matter is under investigation, 
guesses as to the seriousness of this cause seem superfluous. 
On the other hand, while it is impossible, owing to the lack 
of indisputable evidence, to estimate correctly their respective 
influence on the present situation, three factors should, in these 


A year ago I paid 6 cents a pair for, 


Among clerks there is a_ 
marked lessening of variety of food, and many go without — 
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discussions, be held clearly distinct: First, a general rise in 
prices extending over the whole period of the war, partly, 
perhaps, owing to an actual shortage of supplies, but certainly 
due in the first place to the general decrease in the value of 
the dollar caused by the influx of gold; second, during the last 
few months, a general realization of the actual or potential 
shortage of supplies, now or future, which may have been ob- 
scured by apparently large margins of recent crops over annual 
consumption, and a consequent “‘bull” tendency in nearly every 
line of produce; third, during the last two weeks, speculation 
on still further shortage for home distribution with the possi- 
bility of large government requisitions in the event of the 
United States entering into a state of war. How seriously 
this speculation really operated it is impossible to tell until 
exhaustive investigations now made by the district attorney of 
the city of New York are completed. ‘There is no doubt, 
however, that relatively large consignments of potatoes and 
other produce have actually been held up or deviated. 

Remedies cannot possibly be fundamental and drastic unless 
the respective share of each of these three elements is firmly 
established on the basis of fact. For this reason, I consider 
unjustified the popular denunciation of the investigations pro- 
posed by the federal government. At the same time, the cir- 
cumstances do call for an immediate endeavor to make the 
most essential necessities available at a reasonable price— 
reasonable as measured by the ability of the people to pay as 
well as by actual cost. Governor Whitman of New York has 
declared himself willing to support an endeavor about to be 
made by Mayor Mitchel of New York to secure legislation 
at Albany which would enable the city to purchase large 
quantities of staple foods and sell them retail at cost price (of 
course, including actual cost of distribution) directly to the 
consumers. ' 

Lillian D. Wald, in her presentation of the case for such 
action before Mayor Mitchel, laid emphasis on the need of 
having distribution directly controlled by the city, either by 
the establishment of additional municipal markets or in the 
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streets. It is only by direct action that any illegal or legal 
but morally indefensible combination of wholesalers or middle- 
men for the purpose of exacting price increases unwarranted 
by an actual shortage of supplies can effectively be broken. 
While it is, of course, perfectly fair for a community to pro- 
tect itself by large cooperative purchases and thus create com- 
petition for private dealers who, buying in smaller quantities, 
are unable to secure such favorable terms, it would not be 
expedient to create hardship by suddenly depriving so large 
a section of the community of its normal trade. Miss Wald, 
therefore, suggested to the mayor that possible criticism of the 
proposal on this score might be forestalled by fixing the retail 
prices for the city’s direct food supplies to the people at a small 
profit above the actual cost of purchase and distribution, so 
as to enable private dealers to retain their custom so long as 
they will be content with a normal profit. 

It is hardly necessary in the SURVEY to point out that the 
establishment of food kitchens or other methods of charitable 
aid, far from answering the need of the hour which is quite 
beyond the possibilities of such expedients, would in every way 
be most undesirable. Yet, as in the past, there is the danger 
that misguided philanthropists will express their generosity in 
this way unless the steps for a more drastic handling of the 
situation taken by the responsible public authorities are on an 
adequate scale. While, of course, popular education in food 
values and advocacy of substitutes for the articles which are 
scarce form a valuable part of such action, for the reason stated 
above, this can hardly be expected to be very effective just 
now. Direct municipal food purchase and distribution apart, 
there is only one effective means of alleviating the distress 
caused by high prices without introducing worse evils. ‘This 
is a general insistence on wage and salary increases which so 
far have notoriously lagged behind the rise in the cost of living. 
The public authorities themselves have not too good a record 
in this matter. Let them set the example, and let all fair- 
minded citizens support organized labor in just efforts to 
secure its due. 


THE POOR HOUSE 


By Sara Teasdale 


Contributed as a model poem for competitors in the Min- 
neapolis public schools’ “health poetry” contest during that 
city’s community Health and Happiness Week. 


OPE went by and peace went by 
And would not enter in; 
Youth went by and health went by 
And love that is their kin. 


Those within the house shed tears 
On their bitter bread ; 

Some were old and some were mad, 
And some were sick abed. 


Gray death saw the wretched house 
And even he passed by— 

‘They have never lived,” he said, 
“They can wait to die.” 


+ 
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THE PRESIDENT ASKS FOR 
ARMED NEUTRALITY 

RESIDENT WILSON on Febru- 

ary 26 asked the expiring Congress 
to grant him authority and means to put 
into operation the ‘“‘armed neutrality 
which we shall know how to maintain 
and for which there is abundant Ameri- 
can precedent.” 

“No one doubts what it is our duty to 
do,” said the President. “We must de- 
fend our commerce and the lives of our 
people in the midst of the present trying 
circumstances with discretion but with 
clear and steadfast purpose. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that it will not be 
necessary to put armed forces anywhere 
into action. “The American people do 
not desire it, and our desire is not dif- 
ferent from theirs. 

“T am anxious that the people of the 
nations at war also should understand 
and not mistrust’us. I hope that I need 
give no further proofs and assurances 
than I have already given throughout 
nearly three years of anxious patience 
that I am the friend of peace and mean 
to preserve it for America so long as I 
am able. I am not now proposing or 
contemplating war or any steps that need 
lead to it. ; 

“No course of my choosing or of theirs 
will lead ‘to war. War can come only 
by the wilful acts and aggressions of 
others. : 

“T believe that the people will be will- 
ing to trust me to act with restraint, 
with prudence, and in the true spirit of 
amity and good faith that they have 
themselves displayed throughout these 


trying months; and it is in that belief. 


that I request that you will authorize 
me to supply our merchant ships with 
defensive arms should that become nec- 
essary, and with the means of using 
them, and to employ any other instru- 
mentalities or methods that may be nec- 
essary and adequate to protect our ships 
and our people in their legitimate and 
peaceful pursuits on the seas. I request 
also that you will grant me at the same 
time, along with the powers I ask, a suf- 
ficient credit to enable me to provide 
adequate means of protection where 
they are lacking, including adequate 
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insurance against the present war risks. 

“T have spoken of our commerce and 
of the legitimate errands of our people 
on the seas, but you will not be misled 
as to my main thought—the thought 
that lies beneath these phrases and gives 


them dignity and weight. It is not of 
material interest merely that we are 
thinking. It is, rather, of fundamental 
human rights, chief of all the right of 
life itself. 

“T am thinking not only of the rights 
of Americans to go and come about their 
proper business by way of the sea, but 
also of something much deeper, much 
more fundamental than that. I am 
thinking of those rights of humanity 
without which there is no civilization. 
My theme is of those great principles of 
compassion and of protection which man- 
kind has sought to throw about human 
lives, the lives of non-combatants, the 
lives of men who are peacefully at work 
keeping the industrial processes of the 
world quick and vital, the lives of 
women and children and of those who 
supply the labor which ministers to their 
sustenance. Weare speaking of no self- 
ish material rights, but of rights which 
our hearts support and whose foundation 
is that righteous passion for justice upon 
which all law, all structures alike of 
family, of state, and of mankind must 
rest, as upon the ultimate base of our ex- 
istence and our liberty.” 

Readers of the Survey had in their 


Barclay im Baltimore Sun 


“THE DASHING WAVES AND THE IM- 
MOVABLE ROCK” 


hands three weeks before the President 
made armed neutrality the basis of 
American policy a clear interpretation of — 
what the term means not only as a pro-_ 
gram for maintaining rights at sea, but © 
its potentialities in the direction of a_ 
league of neutrals. ; 

In the midst of an epidemic, social 9 | 
workers and thinkers turn to socially-— 
minded physicians for counsel as to ways || 
and means. When old laws, like those 
of master and servant, fail to serve pres- _ 
ent wage-earning conditions and aug- 
ment the suffering from industrial acci- x 
dents, they turn to the socially-minded 
lawyer for counsel. So, with the hu-— 
man consequences of war written large — 
across all Europe, the SURVEY turned to ~ 
a socially-minded historian and student — 
of international law for a discussion of — 
alternatives to war in maintaining sea — 
rights. 

Professor Hayes’ article on armed neu- 
trality in the Survey for February 10 © 
was the result. Its analysis has served 
others than social workers. It is repub- — 
lished in the March Review of Reviews — 
—the first of the leading articles of the © 
month. Reprints of it were distributed 
to Congress by one of the peace commit- 
tees; and copies were sent to the White 
House by several friends of President 


Wilson. 


A CALL TO UPHOLD AMERI- 
CAN RIGHTS AND HONOR 


CALL to Americans “to assure the 

President that he will receive the 
united support of the American people 
in taking effective action to uphold 
American rights and defend the na- 
tional honor” was issued February 26 by 
a committee of which Nathan A. Smyth, 
New York city, is secretary. 

The call is in a sense a rejoinder to 
the advertisements and appeals sent out 
by various pacifist groups, which the 
signers regard as efforts to paralyze ac- 
tion. Whether war or something short 
of war is necessary, the call does not 
state. It demands “effectual measures 
to safeguard our shipping and our citi- 
zens, rather than to wait for Americans 
to be murdered and then go to war to 
punish the offender.” ‘The call reads: 
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“Many citizens who are intensely 
convinced that the present state of the 
German submarine question demands 
prompt and vigorous action in defense 
of American rights hesitate to press their 
views for fear of embarrassing the Presi- 
dent. No such consideration stays the 
hand of those who seek to paralyze any 
effort he may make to carry into prac- 
tical effect his pledge to omit no act 
necessary for the protection of American 
ships and American citizens engaged 
upon lawful errands on the high seas. 
The clamor of extreme pacifists, and of 
those who from other motives are op- 
posed to this patriotic course, makes it- 
self insistently heard, within Congress 
and without. It is no longer permissi- 
ble, therefore, for those to remain silent 
who wish to support the President in 
the protection of our national rights and 
the defense of our national honor. 

“Our ships and our flag are being ex- 
cluded from the seas by the threat of 
death and destruction conveyed in Ger- 
many’s declaration of war on neutral 
shipping. The need of the hour is to 
take effectual measures to safeguard our 
shipping and our citizens, rather than to 
wait for Americans to be murdered and 
then go to war to punish the offender. 
To refuse, or too long delay, such pro- 
~ tection ould be to acquiesce in the sub- 
jugation of American rights to German 
domination. ‘The time has come to as- 
sure the President that he will have the 
overwhelming support of his fellow- 
countrymen in taking effective measures 
to meet the intolerable situation with 
which the country is now confronted.” 

All those who desire to join in ex- 
pressing these views are requested to 
send their names to the secretary at 80 
Broadway, New York city. 

Among the signers are Joseph H. 
Choate, William H. Taft, Henry L. 
Stimson, Robert S. Brewster, Alexander 
M. White, James Byrne, Julius Sachs, 
Alton B. Parker, Elihu Root, Philip J. 
McCook, Charles C. Burlingham, Wil- 
liam J. Schieffelin, Thatcher M. Brown. 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR MEN 
OF GOOD WILL 


MESSAGE on the present crisis 

to “men and women of good- 

will” is being distributed throughout the 

United States by a committee of the Fel- 

lowship of Reconciliation. Their ap- 
proach is shown in the following: 

“The immediate legal issue is the right 
of American citizens to pursue their le- 
gitimate business on the high seas freely 
in accordance with international law. 
This is, without doubt, important 
enough; yet beside the deeper moral is- 
sues it sinks into relative insignificance. 
The crucial fact in today’s world situa- 
tion is not infraction of international 
rules, but contempt for humanity and 
ruthless disregard of moral and spiritual 
principles. ‘These are the deeper wrongs 
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“Confronted with the reality, Dante tears up his Aen of hell? — 
From Berko’s Illustrated News (Hungarian), New York city. 


which every man and woman who rever- 
ences human nature instinctively con- 
demns. ‘The task of the United States 
in this decisive hour is not chiefly to vin- 
dicate a legal right, but to uphold the 
principles by which men live. 

. Germany’s new submarine 
policy has staggered the world. . . 
To condone so great a wrong against 
mankind would be disloyal to every prin- 
ciple of humanity. Yet it is not by war 
with Germany that the United States can 
champion the moral order of Christen- 
dom. . . . Now is the time for this na- 
tion to have courage to go forward in a 
better way.” 

The signers point out that “all that 
can be said about the principle of over- 
coming evil with good will avail little 
unless the proponents are able to make 
the principle effective in action. If in- 
ternational good-will is to be more than 
an ideal for the future, adequate means 
for its expression in service must be dis- 
covered and employed.” 

“Work now in progress,” says the 
committee, “for aiding prisoners of war 
of all the warring countries and for miti- 


gating the distress of destitute popula- 
tions in Belgium, Poland and Armenia 
offers existing opportunities. Plans are 
under consideration for the extension and 
greater unification of undertakings to 
meet immediate needs and to prepare for 
the great work of reconstruction which 
awaits us at the close of the war. At 
this time of widespread suffering—im- 
measurably the most terrible that we 
have ever known—shall not the men and 
women of the United States augment 
many-fold their gifts and efforts to meet 
the world’s need on a scale commensu- 
rate with national ability?” 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation of- 
fers to furnish information as to “oppor- 
tunities for practical work and agencies 
through which gifts and services may be 
effective.” Edward W. Evans, 511 Otis 
building, Philadelphia, is secretary, and 
the signers include, as individuals, men 
and women who are active leaders in 
such different fields as settlement work, 
business and banking and the bar; Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, the student Christian move- 
ment, college faculties, and the church. 
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WAR RELIEF URGED UPON 
THE CHURCHES 


N the Survey for February 10 it was 

pointed out that the new handicap to 
the relief of suffering in Europe raised 
by the break of diplomatic relations with 
Germany and the submarine campaign 
was primarily a psychological one; that 
a falling off in subscriptions to the va- 
rious relief organizations was the dan- 
ger most to be feared. The Federal 


Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica has realized this and is conducting a 
special campaign against the mistaken 
notion that American relief work in Eu- 
rope is no longer possible or is overshad- 
owed by greater needs at home. 

An influential daily paper said recent- 
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ly that in the matter of war relief “the 
churches have not been greatly moved.” 
The federal council, which is in close 
touch with relief activities and with the 
work of the churches, admits that this is 
unfortunately true of many of them but 
asserts that other churches and Sunday 
schools are giving in a generous and sys- 
tematic way and expect so to give during 
the continuance of the war. It reports 
that there is less disposition on the part 
of churches and individuals than former- 
ly to feel that, having made a single gift 
for war relief, there is no further obliga- 
tion. Indeed, there is an increase in gifts 
on the basis of regular contributions. 
Some in this country say they would 
prefer to give for a work of permanent 
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understanding and peace. 


announcement is reproduced above. 
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Registrieren Sie hier fir den International Musik Fest Chor 
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PEACE THROUGH SONG 


Singing together—one of the most inspiring of common actions—is pro- 
posed by the International Music Festival League as a means to mutual 
An international music festival, planned for 
May in New York city, is to include groups of costumed singers fromy 
many nationalities and from capital and labor. 


The cover ofthe league’s 


Copies may be had of Mrs. Kenneth 
J. Muir, 58 West 58 street, New York city 
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reconstruction in Europe rather than 
give in the way of charity. But Mr, 
Hoover and others in intimate touch 
with the situation in Europe point out 
that to put food into the mouths of chil- 
dren is the most urgent immediate work” 
of permanent reconstruction. By some 
authorities it is believed that the greatest 
permanent injury to the physical well- 
being of the European peoples will not 


be the deaths, the wounds and the dis- | 


ablement of the battlefields—though mil- — 
lions of men will be temporarily or per- 
manently crippled—but the weakening 
of many millions of children through | 
lack of nourishment at a time of life 
when it is essential to healthy growth | 
and development. ‘There are signs al- 


ready, in some nations, that the next | 


generation will be undersized, anzmic, 
stunted in its mental life, with abnormal 


moral predispositions as well as predis- |)! 


positions to disease. 

The work of reconstruction in the 
usual sense, the federal council urges, 
cannot take the place of this immediate — 
and insistent appeal to American gener- 
osity. 
American giving to date, it is altogether 
too great a task for private gifts. 


country alone, it is estimated, will cost 
approximately four billion dollars, 
whereas for all relief purposes in all 
countries since the outbreak of the war, 
America has given but fifty millions. 
The council appeals to pastors, Sunday- 
school superintendents and other church 
officers to provide for immediate and 
regular offerings until the end of the 
war for the relief of the most immedi- 
ate and primary wants of men, women 
and children in the suffering countries. 


TO ENFORCE THE FEDERAL 
CHILD LABOR LAW 


HE first public announcement of 
preparation for the enforcement of 

the federal child labor law when it shall 
take effect September 1 is contained in a 
letter to governors of all the states is- 
sued by the secretaries of labor and com- 
merce and the attorney-general of the 
United States, comprising the adminis- 
trative board in charge of the task. “The 
governors are asked to call upon their 
respective legislatures for action which 
will avoid duplicate state and federal 
systems of. ascertaining the ages of chil- 
dren to be protected. “They point out 
that but one certificate-should be re- 
quired, and that the states need only 
meet the standard of age-determination 
set by the federal act to save the bother 
and expense of duplicate working papers. 
Secretary Wilson pointed out that the 
law permits the.federal board to accept 
the certificates of states which it ap- 
proves. ‘There are forty-eight differ- 
ent child-labor laws,” he wrote. “On 
the point of proof of age of children 
there are more than forty-eight different 


Indeed, judged by the scale of |) 
The © 


work of physical reconstruction in one 4) 


sets of regulations, varying remarkably. 
The board has suggested that the states 
having legislative sessions empower a 
state board or a state official to make 
state regulations when our (regulations 
have been determined upon.” Or they 
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% may enact approved requirements for 
| | proof of age. 


An appropriation of $200,000 to be 
used in the enforcement of the law is 
before Congress and has the hearty sup- 
port of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee and its 9,000 members. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN THE 
STATES 


UNDREDS of bills—very likely 
thousands—embodying various pro- 
posals of social reform are before the 
forty-two state legislatures in session this 
year. Most conspicuous are the health 
insurance measures in ten states reviewed 
by Dr. Rubinow on page 631 in this 
issue, the Missouri children’s code de- 
scribed at length by Roger N. Baldwin 
in the Survey for December 30, 1916, 
and a tidal wave of prohibition bal. 
“Bone dry” is the watchword of the 
year. Everybody knows that the fed- 
eral Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the Webb-Kenyon law, 
which enabled prohibition states to pre- 
vent shipments across their borders from 
unregenerate neighbors. And nearly 
everybody knows that, by a rider on the 
post-office appropriation bill, Congress 
will probably act to make it a crime to 
ship liquor into a prohibition state, there- 
by adding to the ten states already 
“bone dry” fourteen others which pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of liquor 
but permit its importation for personal 
use. The federal prohibition amend- 
ment, which proposes the same result 
for the whole country, is expected to 
pass the House but not the Senate, this 


final week of the session. 

But of state legislation, even the Anti- 
Saloon League can scarcely keep track. 
Its most recent information is that we 
now have twenty-five prohibition states, 
fourteen of them being dry by constitu- 
tional, eleven by statutory, action. ‘The 
latest developments are as follows: 

‘The Minnesota legislature has passed 
a bill submitting a state-wide constitu- 
tional amendment at the regular elec- 
tion in 1918 to take effect July 1, 1920. 
Utah has passed a stringent “bone dry” 
prohibition statute unanimously in the 
Senate and with only one opposing vote 
in the House, and the governor has 
signed it. Indiana passed an equally 
stringent law by a vote of more than 
two to one in the House and more than 
three to one in the Senate. The Wyo- 
ming legislature has voted, without a 
single dissenting vote in either branch of 
the legislature, to submit state-wide pro- 
hibition to a vote of the people, and is 
also considering statutory prohibition to 
take effect January 1, 1919. A state- 
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« Europe’s many tongues and 
consequent misunderstandings 


The Fruits of ieistandins 


Throughout the vast area of 
this country prevails a common 
tongue. The whole of Europe 
hardly exceeds our territory, yet 
Europe has more than a score 
of nationalities and many dif- 
ferent languages. 


In the United States the tele- 
phone, as exemplified by Bell 
System, renders a matchless 
service in its mastery of distance 
and in encouraging the use of a 
universal language. This ac- 
complishment is in spite of the 
great influx of population from 
every country in the world. 


In Europe the independent 
countries, separated by barriers 
of language,and lacking efficient 


One Policy 


New Book About Headaches 


Headaches pe so common and cause so much wholly unnecessary pain and suffering 
H. Riley, Neurologist at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, has written a book 
During his many years of practice, Dr. 
Riley has prescribed for thousands of cases in which headaches have been prominent 
Therefore, what he now tells you in his book is not theory, but facts— 
facts which are the result of thoroughly practical experience. Dr, Riley tells you 
how to get at the causes of headaches and remove them. His instructions are very 
simple and easy to understand. No difficult regime. 
diet, exercise, rest and sleep—methods ee can easily put in practice in your own 
Riley’s book on ‘‘Headaches and How 
to Prevent Them” is not large, but of sh value to the headache sufferer. Price 
Order today. Ask your regular’ book dealer or send direct to us. You 
take no risk for, if you are not entirely satisfied with Dr. Riley’s book, you may 
return it in five days and we will promptly refund your money. 
Is this fair? 


that Dr. W. 
telling how headaches may be prevented. 


symptoms. 


home. No drugs. Only natural means. 


only $1.25. 


judge as to whether this book can serve you. 


Use the Coupon 


One System 


telephone service, suffer from 
inadequate facilities for inter- 
communication. 


We now talk from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Pacific, and elimi- 
nate more than three thousand 
miles. In Europe, contending 
with a babel of voices and un- 
related telephone systems, a 
bare quarter of that distance has 


been bridged with difficulty. 


The ideal of the Bell System 
has been day by day to extend 
its service in the interest of all 
telephone users. Its efforts have 
resulted in providing the 
facilities to unite cities and 
rural districts in true American 
democracy. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
: AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


‘Headache 
(Write your 


name and address plainly in the margin.) 


Just plain common-sense about 


We let you be the 


2603 Malin St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I attach $1.25 for Dr. Riley’s 


Book,” which I will keep if I do not return 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 
it for refund in five days. 
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RECREATION E,QUIPMENT 


Playground and social center directors and leaders, park commissioners and superintendents, civic 
improvement committees, managers and trustees of childrens’ institutions, social settlement work- 
ers, and manufacturers interested in employees’ welfare will find this directory convenient and 
helpful when planning and ordering recreation equipment. 


i es ee S 
PLANNING A PLAYGROUND 


The problems with which you are confronted in planning 
your new playgrounds have probably been worked out over 
and over again by us, and our Engineering Department is 
equipped to solve any problem which may present entirely 
new features of construction. 


Our service in planning your equipment incurs no expense 
or obligation. It reflects our 43 years practical experience. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “W.” It is a recognized guide 
on Playground Equipment. It covers every form of ap- 
paratus that has been approved in actual practice. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


Gymnasium Outfitters—Steel Lockers 


i Books on Physical Training and Games 


By WILLIAM A. STECHER, B.S. G. 
Director of Physical Education Public Schools of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Theory and Practice of Educational Gymnastics 
8vo, Cloth (6 x 9 in.), 194 Pages, with 174 Illustrations. Net $1.50 


GAMES AND DANCES 


A selected collection of Games, Song-Games and Dances suitable for Schools, Playgrounds, Gym- 
nastic Associations, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, etc. 8vo, cloth. 2nd revisededition. Price net,\$1.50 


A GUIDE TO TRACK and FIELD WORK, CONTESTS and KINDRED‘ACTIVITIES 


8yvo, 48 Pages, Illustrated, Paper. Net 50 cents 


JOHN JOS. McVEY, PUBLISHER, 1229 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


— Of Quality Unexcelled — 
Apparatus 


Brightens the Mind 
Develops the Body 


Catalog Sent on Request 


Chicopee, 
Mass. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., 


Send for 
Catalogue 


BUY-YOUR BOOKS 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


W.S.TOT HILL, Pioneer Manufacturer 
1811 Webster Ave., 


Tothill’s Playground PALDING PLAY APPARATUS 


Chicago, Ills. 
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wide constitutional referendum is pend-— 
ing in the Illinois legislature. 

“Bone dry” legislation has passed in’ | 
the dry states of Washington, Oregon, _ 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, Tennessee; : 
and in Alaska by action of Congress. It- 
is under consideration in Maine, Colo- 
rado, South Dakota, and other states. — 
Michigan is considering the submission — 


wer 


of a constitutional amendment to be |@ 


voted on at the state judicial election — 
April 2, forbidding the receipt or pos- — 
session of alcohol for beverage purposes ~ 
after April 30. Michigan is already 
dry by constitutional amendment; the 
present proposal would put “bone dry” ~ 
into the constitution, too. 

Woman suffrage has made notable 
gains the past two months. New York 
and Maine have passed the customary 
constitutional amendments to go to refer- 
endum vote next fall. Ohio has granted 
presidential suffrage only. North Da- 
kota and Indiana have included munici- 
pal and county as well as presidential 
suffrage, after the Illinois plan, which 
goes to prove the suffragist contention 
that votes-for-women tends to spread in 
a neighborly way from one state to an- 
other. 


OVERRULING VETERAN 
PACIFISTS 


BOUT four o’clock on the last day 

of the conference of some nineteen 

peace organizations in New York city, 

February 22-23, the gathering woke up 

to the fact that it was not a joint effort 

to find a minimum working plan on 

which both conservative and radical pa- 

cifists might agree, but a “‘peace town- 
meeting.” 

Except for a small insistent minority, 
the conference had enthusiastically adopt- 
ed resolutions unalterably opposing war 
both as a general principle and at the 
present crisis; urging the settlement of 
questions now arising by conciliatory and 
judicial methods; condemning the sec- 
tion of the espionage bill which makes it 
a crime for anybody to seek information 
regarding the state of national defense, 
even in time/of peace, opposing conscrip- 
tion in state or nation and military train- 
ing in public schools. 

Then it was that Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, herself a radical peace advocate, 
arose. “I’ve watched a splendid town- 
meeting,” said she, “but I haven’t come 
to the conference I thought I was in- 
vited to attend. I supposed I was to 
confer in private with delegates with ac- 
credited credentials from various peace 
organizations, and deliberately plan a 
working arrangement so that pacifists 
would know how, different societies stand 
on certain specific matters.” 

The conference, aroused, admitted the 
truth of Mrs. Spencer’s criticism. It 
decided, however, that it was better late 
than never to attempt amends and ap- 
pointed two committees, one on co- 
operation and leadership, consisting of 


‘en delegates from as many societies to 
vork after adjournment along the lines 
n which the conference itself had failed, 
‘he other to submit a program of imme- 
jate action. 

Seven recommendations were made by 


‘the latter, including the appointment of 
sity f4 delegation to convey to the President 


the conviction of the conference that the 
ountry could be kept out of war; the 


1 


establishment of a clearing house and 
bureau of information of peace societies ; 
the organization of a cross country 
speaking tour in behalf of peace; the use 


}of country papers and the religious press 
»/to spread anti-war literature; and the 


preparation of a leaflet opposing the mil- 
itary method of settling disputes with 
Germany. 

Despite this eleventh hour effort at re- 
form, the spirit of the meeting could 
not be changed and no action taken 
could be interpreted as binding the 
anited support of the peace organizations 
represented. 

Thus it is probable that a resolution, 
which was finally adopted, demanding 
an advisory referendum vote of citizens 
before Congress declares war, would 
have been dropped from a minimum 
working program of all the peace organ- 
izations. Delegates of older peace socie- 
ties while endorsing whole heartedly 
such principles as arbitration and media- 
tion, shied at the idea of popular judg- 
ment shaping national policy; those from 
newer pacifist organizations argued that 
the people who must wage war should 
have the opportunity of determining war. 

An organization which made some at- 
tempt to instruct its delegates to the con- 
ference was the National Woman's 
Peace Party. At a meeting of delegates 
from state branches in New York city, 
February 21, the party pledged itself to 
urge citizens of the United States to re- 
frain from entering the war zone; to re- 
mind our government of the successful 
settlement of international controversies 
by arbitration; to urge, in case of an 
“overt act,” the use of its navy as a police 
force without declaration of war; to pro- 
test against the United States allying it- 
self with any belligerent; to keep alive 
the responsibility of America in helping 
the warring nations to find a basis for a 
just and stable peace at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment; and to oppose compul- 
sory service acts, military training meas- 
ures, and the espionage bill. 

‘Again opposition arose, especially from 
the Massachusetts branch, to the en- 
dorsement of an advisory referendum of 
the people before a declaration of war. It 
was finally voted to secure a referendum 
from the party membership on the ques- 
tion before committing the entire Wom- 
an’s Peace Party—a somewhat paradox- 
ical proceeding which led Jane Addams, 
the chairman, to remark: ‘‘All the dele- 
gates seem to be in sympathy with the 
principle of the referendum!” 
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A Broad and Attractive List of 


6% Investments 
$100, $500, and $1,000 Denominations 


We are fortunate in having available a desirable selection 
of high-grade 6% investments at a time when there is a no- 
ticeable shortage in the supply of such securities and a tend- 
ency towards lower rates. 


Send for Circular No. 975OA, which offers investments— 
Well secured by various classes of property; 
Protected by large established earnings: 
Maturing from two to twenty-five years: 


Bearing our strongest recommendation, based upon 
complete investigation and long experience. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 
1917 SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 20—JULY 27 


General Course for Social Workers 


Four Credit Courses: First Year—Methods in Social Work; Social Economics. 
Second Year—Principles of Case Work; Municipal Problems. 
Field Work with one of the social agencies of Chicago. 
Visits of Inspection to the important social institutions in or near 
Chicago. 
Open Lecture Course—Social Agencies in a Modern City. 


Special Course for Playground Workers 


Folk Dancing, Gymnastics, Games, Story-telling, and other technical 
classes held at Hull-House 


Fifteenth Year Opens October |, 1917 


For information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


BENCHES 


FOR 


MANUAL TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL or 
INDIVIDUAL USE 


If you tinker at home or are in- 

terested in any way in Manual 

Training, you should know more 

Send f SR INA Sa about ourline of high grade Tools and Benches, 
ene} Manual Training Outfits Our hobby since 1848 has always been ‘‘ Quality. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Ath Avenue and {3th Street New York since 1848 
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Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 


HOME MAKING AND 


femise Concer 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Cutlery, China, Glassware, 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 


Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FuLtton Strrept, BRooKLYN, N. Y. 


}| Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Electric Clock Systems. 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc., 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


The High Cost of Living 


HE increasingly high cost of living can be re- 
duced at once only by the application of 
Domestic Science, which shows how to lessen 
the food bills, how to save time andl abor, how to 
keep the family in health, how to manage all the 
details of housekeeping in the best and easiest way. 
Domestic Science makes the work of the house- 
keeper an interesting profession instead of deadening 
drudgery 5 
The correspondence courses of the American 
School of Home Economics were prepared by lead- 
ing teachers, especially for home study. They have 
been tested, proved by over 15,000 housekeepers, 
teachers, institution managers, etc. 
The attractive illustrated 100-page handbook of the 
school, ** The Profession of Home-Making,” will be sent 


on request. Address a postcard or note—A. S. H. E., 519 
West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


Essential to Health and 


Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 


the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 


‘equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


new. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince, 


“*None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Insist on seeing our trade 
mark and name—Excel- 


| sior Quilted Mattress 


Protector—on each Pro- 
tector. 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


Get into the Habit of Reading the 


Advertisements 
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4HALF THE STORY'S 
IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports 
& and Appeals a good argument is 
lost in a poorly printed page 


DeWitt C.Gardner 


HAS HAD FORTY-ONE 
YEARS EXPERIENCE AS A 


Stationer, Printer 
and Blank Book 
Manufacturer 


177 Broadway, New York 
Established 1874. Wel, Cortlandt 434 


MANNA 


JUDGE US 


| Fell Service must be judged 
| first by its representations to 
I} the public; second, by the 
craftsmanship of the product | 
| delivered to its customers. 


eee 


The Device printed hereon means: Right 

Belief, Right Knowledge, Right Conduct, 

symbolizing FELL SERVICE and guaran- 

teeing honest fulfilment of printing speci- 

fications. It assures absolute satisfaction 
to the buyer. 


If our representations interest 


you, put us to the test — 
JUDGE us! 


WM. F. FELL C9. PRINTERS 
1315-1319 CHERRY ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing In 
Taurine Mucilage 

hoto Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

fice Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 


and Adhesives 


HIGGINS’ 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
esives. They. will be a rev 
tion to you, they are so sweet, lean! 
A well put up, and withal so efficient. 


: AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IAM 


Sail 


The Metropolitan 


| ife Insurance Company 


has just closed its most prosperous year. 
By this is meant the most prosperous year, 
not alone for the corporation, but for the 
policy-holders, who have owned it since 
it became a mutual company. 


Notable progress was made in the re- 
duction of the expense of Industrial insur- 
ance. The ratio of Industrial insurance 
expenses to premium income is far lower 
than has ever been shown by any American 
or English industrial insurance company, 
and its lapse ratio is the lowest in its history. 


Some very interesting facts have been 
developed in its summary of the business. 


It paid a policy claim every 41 seconds of each 
business day of eight hours, during the year. 


Its average payments were $266.05 a minute 
of each business day of eight hours. 


It paid 701 claims per day on an average the 


-year through. 


It issued or revived 8,304 policies a day on the 
average, amounting to $1,969,823 of insurance. 


Every day it paid to policy holders, or set aside 
as reserve, $376,827.40. 


Its assets increased on an average every day 


$220,509.26. 


On December 31, 1916, its whole number of 
policies outstanding was 16,952,769 for the great 
total of $3,482,431,996. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


THE NEW 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


HE WRITINGS of Dr. James P. Warbasse are 
undoubtedly well known to most readers of the 
Survey. It is to be hoped that very few of them have 
missed his ‘‘ Essays in Medical Sociology,’’ and his vital 
editorials while Editor of the Vew York State Medical 


Journal. 


It is doubtful, however, whether anything previously 
written is more important than his paper, “Conserving 
Health Versus Exploiting Disease,’’ which is to appear 
in the March issue of the Medical Review of Reviews. 


The Editor, in commenting on this article, writes: 
‘Dr. Warbasse presents statistics which cut likescalpels. 
Every sentence is an indictment. , We will never cease 
to be aghast at the mortality tables of our sanguinary 
Civil War, but Dr. Warbasse shows that industry kills 
and maims more people yearly than were killed and 
wounded during the bloodiest year of the Civil War. 
Dr. Warbasse’s paper, imbued with the spirit of the — 
New Public Health, is a challenge which society must 
some day answer. 


Send us a check for two dollars, or its equivalent, and for 
twelve months you will receive one of the most interesting and 
instructive medical magazines ever issued. The Medical Review of 
Reviegos publishes noarticlewhich has a low hemoglobin percentage. 
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